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ALL GOOD SELLING IS SPECIALIZED ...A 


Now businessmen are investing $13,000,000 a year for 2,850,000 subscriptions 


to 160 specialized ABP member papers. As businesspaper readership 


ere’s how ; 
businesspapers... an 


continues to grow, so do sales opportunities 


for advertisers. For example, 


> You're uotting the most exciting promotion in Hoor covering 
ary from Aldon! This Aldon 325,000 Sweepstakes will stap teatth 
will ay traffic into your store faster ‘thon anything ever fee. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL uses business- 


papers to forge a share of the heavy industrial market 


OBJECTIVES: To establish —and maintain — U. S. 
Steel’s reputation as a leading producer of high quality, 
heavy forgings .. . to obtain.for U. S. Steel an in- 
creased share of the heavy forgings market. 


SCHEDULE: Four-color bleed spreads in five business 
publications. 


RESULTS: “U.S.S. Forging sales have increased stead- 
ily since this campaign was started. 1955 sales doubled 
those of 1954 and were 67% higher than in 1953. 
The campaign produced inquiries of a high order, 
many of which have resulted in confirmed sales—a 
considerable number of new customers have been 
added as a direct result of this advertising.” 


AGENCY: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Pittsburgh 


ALDON MILLS uses businesspapers to 


dealers meet price-cutting competition 


OBJECTIVES: To give dealers a tool to combat p 
cutting and bring them sorely needed store tr 
Aldon decided to run a “$125,000 Sweepstakes’ 
consumers. Behind this was a complete promotit 
retailers to tie in. A steady barrage of ads in thet 
press carried the story to dealers. 


SCHEDULE: Single pages and spreads in two 
chandising publications. ; 


RESULTS: “Out of 2,500 Aldon accounts, a full 
tied in; 400 entered the window display contest. 
200,000 customer entries were received, which m@ 
over 200,000 Aldon customers went into stor 
register. Sales for the period were up 26%.” 


AGENCY: Hicks & Greist, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


| Everybody has 
menthol cigaret 
but American: 


The growing 
a market for 
_ specialized cars: 


Fair trade 
lingers on: 


American Tobacco Co., last of the major cigaret makers to bring out a new 
filter brand (Hit Parade), may be last again with menthols. 


Almost simultaneously last week, P. Lorillard introduced its blue-boxed 
Newport (“a hint of mint”) in New York, while Liggett & Myers brought out 
Oasis (“menthol-mist”) on the west coast. They joined R. J. Reynolds’ 

Salem cigarets and Philip Morris’ Spud menthol brands, which last year 
invaded a market ruled practically uncontested for 23 years by Brown & 
Williamson’s Kool cigarets (subsequently brought out in additional king 

size and filter varieties). 


Now American admits it is “experimenting” with both menthols and the flip-top 
box (Newport, Oasis and Spud are in the flip-top box pioneered by Marlboro), 
but American makes no commitment about coming out with a new brand. 
Meantime, the company remains tight-lipped about reasons for its first quarter 
sales dip—it was the only major cigaret maker to announce a sales drop for 1957’s 
first three months (Tide—May 10). 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation’s introduction next month of its new economy 
car, the Scotsman ($1,776, FOB South Bend for the two-door sedan), 
highlights the increasing interest auto makers are displaying in the growing 
market for specialized cars. 


The market for specialized cars breaks down into two distinct sub-markets. 
The first is the economy car market, the target of the Scotsman and 
American Motors’ Rambler and pint-sized Metropolitan. The success of foreign 
cars, especially the Volkswagen, is spurring Ford Motor Co. and Chrysler Corp. 
to research the size and potential of this particular market. 


The second sub-market among specialized cars is the sports car market. Until 
Ford launched its Thunderbird and Chevrolet came out with the Corvette, 
the sports car market was supplied mostly from overseas. Now competition will 
grow more severe in this particular market, since Studebaker-Packard will be 
stepping up its advertising and promotion of the Mercedes-Benz line (see 

p. 22). 


A new court decision underscores the growing legal schizophrenia over fair 
trade. Here's the situation: 


The U.S. Court of Appeals, sixth circuit (Kentucky), has just upheld the 
constitutionality of fair trade, reversing an adverse lower Federal Court 
decision. The argument: fair trade’s enabling law for the states, the 
McGuire Act, is constitutional on the basis of 1) a 1936 Supreme Court ruling 
in the Dearborn case that state fair trade laws don't violate the Federal 
Constitution, and 2) the refusal of the current high court to review recent 
decisions upholding the McGuire Act. However, the Court of Appeals also ruled 
that fair trade is constitutional on the national level, and only the highest 
state court, and not a lower Federal Court, can rule on the constitutionality 


of state fair trade laws. 
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New products 
coming up: 


New restrictions 
on. distribution? 


In short, the legal split continues to widen. While state after state tosses 
out fair trade as unconstitutional on the state level, Federal courts continue 
to support the national enabling law, the McGuire Act. The reason: a vacuum in 
Federal decisions, due to the U.S. Supreme Court’s refusal to review a decision 
made 21 years ago. The solution: a badly needed up-to-date ruling by the 
high court on whether national fair trade policy should be brought into line — 
with the realities recognized by the states. 


S. C. Johnson & Son (Racine, Wis.) has added Off!, an insect repellent, to 
its expanded product line. The formula for Off! was developed by Agriculture - 
Dept. chemists, and advertising calls it “the most effective of 15,000 ; 
[repellents] tested by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture.” Johnson claims Off! 

is greaseless, can be applied to skin or most clothing. Marketed in five-ounce 
aerosol cans ($1.19) and 14-ounce bottles (75¢), Off! ads are already running 

(via Foote, Cone & Belding) in 195 Sunday newspaper comic sections, will go 
into outdoor magazines next month, network radio & TV for the summer. q 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (Fort Madison, Iowa), is introducing a new line of — 
ball-point pens with sterling silver tips, will advertise them via network TV 
and magazines, backed by a strong co-op advertising program in local . 
newspapers, radio & TV. The new line will retail at $2.95, $3.95 and $7.50. 
Initial promotion will shoot for the back-to-school market. 


Greene Metal Products Corp. (Chicago) is introducing Glass Patch, a clear — 
plastic material for mending pierced, cracked and shattered glass, plastics, 
furniture and toys. Glass Patch is currently marketed to industry in roll 

form; consumers can buy it in household kits priced at 49¢, 98¢ and $1.50 
through hardware stores. Consumer advertising (via Irving J. Rosenbloom & | 
Associates) hasn’t jelled yet, will start in early fall. ‘ 


Renuzit Home Products Co. (Philadelphia) is introducing a 10-second spray shoe 
shine which requires no rubbing or buffing. At 79¢ for an aerosol can, Spray 
White is being supported with newspaper ads and TV spots which hail “the sy 

sensational new way to shine shoes” (via Philadelphia’s Arndt, Preston, Chapi 1, 
Lamb & Keen, Inc.). i 


The small business lobbies are trying to interest Congress in legislation that 
would affect distributor and dealer franchises. 


Existing anti-trust legislation has been interpreted as recognizing the right — 
of sellers to choose their customers. But small distributors and fabricators 
are trying to interest the Senate Small Business Committee in so-called 
“right to buy” legislation that would force makers of standard products to 
sell to all comers who offer to meet the normal terms of sale. 


Congressional support for such legislation is unlikely in the near future, b 
but should it come it would affect the franchise structure in automobiles and 
appliances, to name just a couple of industries. In appliances especially, any 4 
such right-to-buy legislation could weaken efforts of manufacturers to for 22 | 
full-line distribution on their dealers. Reason: marketers could no longer — 
refuse to sell hot items without a full-line tie-in contract. 
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Vell spent 


The automobile companies now de- 
met dealer co-operative advertising 
stem may have been unwieldy, but it 
id have a certain humanizing charm 
hich no amount of scientific efficiency 
in possibly replace. Here’s a case in 
dint, passed on to us by an agencyman 
our acquaintance. 


There’s a small midwestern town, 
> told us, which for years has had an 
explicable passion for one of the more 
ypular makes of cars. Everyone buys 
at make to the exclusion of its com- 
tition. Obviously, the town’s sole 
‘aler for that brand is a very happy 
id a very affluent man. 


Nevertheless, his huge success did 
eate a problem under the old co- 
) system. The reason: he amassed a 
ply enormous dollar credit in the 
tory’ dealer co-op fund, a credit 
ich could be spent only in the 
aler’s area. So the fund paid for a 
ge ad every day in the local news- 
per, for a saturation spot schedule 
_the local radio station, for road 
s without number, for a blizzard 
handbills, for the dealer’s neon signs, 
the gasoline in his demonstrator 
els. 


espite the factory’s best efforts, 
ever, years end saw a sizable bal- 
credited to the dealer in the 
d. After much soul-searching, the 
d administrators said the hell with 
and repaved the dealer’s driveway. 
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Musical chairs 


Frankly, the beer brawl that went on 
in Chicago these past months left us 
with a hangover. Pabst apparently tried 
to keep things on a pretty sedate plane 
in the selection of a new agency by 
throwing in the judging prestige of Dr. 
Ernest Dichter and his Motivation Re- 
search Institute. The result, however, 
was a rather spectacular production. 
To the winning agency, Norman, Craig 
& Kummel, we send congratulations, 
and to the others, condolences. But we 
don’t know what to send to Dr. Dichter. 
So far as we know, this is the first 
time a major advertiser ever made such 
use of a research outfit, and damned 
if it doesn’t terrify us. 

There were signs of what was com- 
ing ever since Pabst let it be known 
some months back that it was in the 
market for a new agency. In less time 
than it takes to say “$8,000,000 ac- 
count” some 20 agencies came a-knock- 
ing, and eight even went right in with 
presentations: Walker Saussy, Henri- 
Hurst & McDonald, Bryan Houston, 
Inc., Norman, Craig & Kummel, Ed- 
ward H. Weiss Co., Lennen & Newell, 
Geyer Advertising—and Leo Burnett, 
which then handled the account any- 
way. Eventually Pabst got tired of play- 
ing the reluctant candidate, eliminated 
the first three in this list, and called 
in Dichter. 

Pabst didn’t know it but it also called 
in a flood of complications and misun- 
derstandings. For one thing, Walker 
Saussy long before had come to Dichter 
and retained the institute to evaluate 
the presentation it was making for 
Pabst. Then, too, while none of the 
other candidates actually retained 
Dichter in the planning stage of their 
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presentations to Pabst, a number of 
them used a survey Dichter had made 
in 1954 testing consumer reaction to 
beer advertising. And of the five final- 
ists, three of them used Dichter to 
make field tests on their presentations 
and submit the results to Pabst in what 
was thought to be the final judging. 
All of this was done before Pabst de- 
cided to call in Dichter. 

Pabst has tried valiantly to make it 
clear it did not use Dichter to select 
the agency—only to evaluate the pres- 
entations. In fact, Pabst marketing di- 
rector, Richard Hehman, likened Pabst’s 
use of Dichter to that of a group of 
doctors calling in a specialist for con- 
sultation. However, says Hehman, the 
selection of an agency could not have 
been made on the basis of Dichter’s 
evaluations of the campaigns alone. 

Maybe Dichter didn’t, but motiva- 
tion research sure did. In addition to 
all this intertwined use of Dichter, 
Norman, Craig & Kummel’s presenta- 
tion was ground out with the help 
of the Blankenship motivation research 
outfit. 

This could be a disturbing trend, 
indeed. In fact, we can image such 
a thing upsetting the whole agency 
system if it gets out of hand. Even 
worse, however, is all the hullabaloo 
about it. Nobody looks good as a re- 
sult (including the advertising business 
itself). You might say it was kind of a 
Barnum & Bailey act being put on at 


the Met. 
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Fashion plate 


Suburban life has from time to time 
been blamed for just about everything, 
including the martini on the rocks and 
an alarming increase in the incidence 
of adultery. It has not until now (at 
least as far as we know) been blamed 
for the sad state of the textile business, 
an onus which Mr. Hersey E. Riley 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics would 
attach to it. As we understand him, 
Mr. Riley believes that informal living 
as it is lived in, say, Lake Forest, has 
had a quite depressing effect on the 
cloak & suit industry. 

For our part, we have long suspected 
that it’s more a matter of industry 
lethargy than suburban living. Elsie 
Murphy, the president of S. Strook & 
Co., seems to agree (and she ought to 
know). The problem, says Mrs. Mur- 
phy, is one of product design. “Fashion 
and styling has been injected into 
everything from garbage cans to paper 
plates. You wouldn’t think the tele- 
phone company had to worry about 
business yet . . . [they're] passionately 
promoting colored telephones. Appli- 
ance manufacturers talk more about 
silhouette than Dior. . .. And each year 
the fin [on automobiles] looks as dif- 
ferent as this year’s Lilly Dache. Yet 
in the fabric business, where you would 
logically expect styling, fashion and 
mercurial change, we grind drearily 
along turning out the staples of a 
decade ago.” 

Another woman in the know, fashion 
consultant Tobe Coller Davis, thinks re- 
search and advertising are equally un- 
imaginative. She points out that over 
one-third of U.S. women can’t name 
a single American designer “despite 
the almost staggering array of news- 
papers, magazines and other media 
intensively promoting fashion.” 

She thinks the retail end of the in- 
dustry has not kept pace with technol- 
ogy. (If you ask us, that means nobody 
in the fashion industry is really awake.) 
Says Tobe: “The retail fashion industry 
needs people who can write . . . ads 
which its customers will want to read 

. provide promotions which [cus- 
tomers] will respond to. Fashion needs 
research into shopping habits, buying 
motivations, irrational likes and dis- 
likes. It needs people with a flair 
for drama. Most of all, it [must] rethink 
the basic problem of how to make Mrs. 
Jones want the dress which you have 
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done your level best to make the kind 
of dress that Mrs. Jones will buy.” 


Spectrum 


We've just come back from a chat 
with Leonard Kudisch, who supervises 
the testing of color TV commercials for 
Schwerin Research Corp. and has some 
pointers for advertisers who want to be 
prepared for color. 

“The single most important thing,” 
Kudisch says, “is that color lends more 
reality to commercials. Television brings 
the product into the home, makes it 
more familiar. Therefore, color is used 
to best advantage when it shows the 
product in a familiar setting. What you 
might call its natural habitat. Radios, 
for example, are best shown in a room 
—not in a store. And color can enhance 
the relation of the radio to its room set- 
ting—where it’s most familiar to the 
consumer. The danger of color is to 
make the background too vivid. Black 
& white doesn’t allow you the fa- 
miliarity of a room setting, but it does 
prevent the background’s over-shadow- 
ing the product. 

“Same thing for package goods. 
Show them in their familiar setting. 
The shelf. Color offers packaged goods 
a chance to build up strong shelf 
identity. It also emphasizes the brand 
name. 

“Food’s another good example. Color 
commercials of food make a much 
stronger impression than black & 
white, though here again you can go 
too far. The commercial can be too 
realistic. I remember a Kraft commer- 
cial demonstrating a recipe. The in- 
gredients were pickles, olives and 
cream cheese. It was a little too real 
for me.” 

“What about textiles?” we asked. 

“Since they're products which de- 
pend on design and color,” Kudisch 
said, “drapes, clothes and so-on ought 
to really be helped with color. One 
of the reasons that textiles aren’t big 
users of TV is that black & white 
doesn’t have much to offer them as far 
as product appeal goes. And products 
promoted only for their color, like col- 
ored telephones, don’t gain anything 
from black & white either. You have 
to flash a card with “Red,” “Blue,” etc., 
over the phone. That’s another example 
of color being more realistic.” 


Aside from advantages to product 
advertising, Mr. Kudisch thinks color 
TV may very well affect product de- 
sign, if it hasn’t already. He mentioned 
the trend to color in appliances, feels 
there may be a greater demand for 
more use of color generally. “Less 
stainless steel, more copper, warmer 
looking products,” he suggested. “Pack- 
age design is often influenced by the 
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package’s lack of distinction on TV. 
When color TV comes, why not prod- 
uct design? 

“Why should people experiment with 
color? The old reason—pioneers have 
the advantage, as the early TV adver- 
tisers did. But there are less adver- 
tisers testing color commercials than 
there were a year ago. I think they 
have a hangover from the initial rush.” 


Last vestige 


To an amateur sociologist, the pass- 
ing of the chauffeur-driven limousine 
has marked importance. It is a sign of 
the times akin to the last Filipino house- 
boy, the last starched collar and the 
last of the grand hotels. 

The amateur sociologist, therefore 
would be as interested as we were ir 
the following classified ad from ¢ 
recent edition of The New York Times 

FOR SALE-—late 1955 Thunderbird. 
power windows, steering, brakes anc 
seat; radio; 16,000 kilometers, two tops 
black with red & white upholstery 
Whitewalls. Chauffeur driven, _ like 
new. $2,700. Call... 


a 


About face 


A few weeks ago, NBC decided t 
devote a portion of one of its daytim 
TV shows to the subject of sports cars 
It hunted around for a personality wh« 
would be well known in sports car cir 
cles and who would be able to speal 
authoritatively on the subject. / 

After some searching, NBC fount 
just the man it wanted. The onl 
catch was that the sports’ car exper 
happened to be a staff executive a 
CBS. But NBC figured the wh 
thing was pour le sport, and went aheat 
anyway and invited him. © 

The CBS man took the request t 
his boss, a top-level vice-president, wh 
said okay with one provision—that | 
mention be made of the fact that + 
guest speaker was a CBS executive. — 

- The sports car man from CBS fi 
this wouldn’t make any difference 
way, since it wasn’t likely that N. 
would want to plug the fact its 
was from CBS. But when the C 
man arrived at the studio for reheg 
he found several extensive referent 
in the script to his being with CBS. 

The whole thing ended on a hile 
note. The CBS sports car expert, 
much talking, finally persuaded 


for CBS. 
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Last year, Philco Corp. decided that a full line of 
major appliances was not enough. Sales continued 
to slip, and profits were plummeting. In a deter- 
mined comeback bid, Philco is undergoing a major 
reorganization, with some important changes in 
distribution, some exciting new products, a new ad- 


vertising agency, and a revitalized ad program. 


- Philco president James M. Skinner, Jr. 
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By Lawrence M. Hughes 


Waen Philco Corp. president 
James Mortimer Skinner, Jr., addressed 
his company’s annual stockholder meet- 
ing last April 5, he had both bad news 
and high hopes. The bad news was 
that Philco’s 1956 sales of $348 mil- 
lion were down 7% from 1955 and 
had hit their lowest level since 1951. 
Far worse than that, Philco’s profits 
had plummeted to a piddling $399,000 
in 1956 from 1955’s $8,400,000. 

Skinner’s high hopes centered on the 
progress Philco is making in a multi- 
phase program, launched shortly after 
Skinner became president in the spring 
of 1956, aimed at solving the profit 
problem, eliminating the dead ends 
resulting from past corporate misman- 
agement, and putting Philco back on 
the road to major stature in the ap- 
pliance industry. Skinner’s program in- 
volved, among other things: 


e A drastic management reorganiza- 
tion, with the establishment of four ex- 
ecutive vice-presidencies and some top- 
level departures. 

¢ Some major changes among Philco’s 
distributors, but with continued em- 
phasis on independent distributors and 
with more help for Philco dealers. 

e The development of a wide field of 
promising new products, to go with 
Philco’s almost full line of major ap- 
pliances. 

e A revitalized advertising program, 
guided by a new ad agency, including 
a new co-op ad campaign, designed to 
put Philco in a stronger competitive 
position in its fight with General Elec- 
tric, Whirlpool, RCA and other giant 
appliance makers. 


> Philco’s major problem can probably 
be crystalized into one word: net profit. 
Like too many companies today, gross 
sales and net profit are drifting further 
and further apart. Last year, for exam- 
ple, Philco’s net amounted to a dis- 
heartening 1/10 of 1% of sales. For 
this year’s first quarter, sales climbed 
$6,600,000 over 1956’s first quarter— 
but profits dropped from $1,500,000 
to $1,100,000 over the same period. 

Philco got into its present dilemma, 
again like too many old-line companies, 
because it failed to move fast enough 
in developing a full line of appliances, 
because it lagged behind the industry 
in modernizing its distribution, and 
because former management failed to 
streamline operations in order to hold 
down costs. 


> Philco president Skinner is taking 
some drastic steps to overcome these 
handicaps. Last October, for example, 
Philco severed a two-decade relation- 
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First of Philco’s “sensational” new products 


ship with its ad agency, Hutchins Ad- 
vertising Co. (Rochester, N. Y.), and 
assigned its account to BBDO. In No- 
vember, Philco acquired Crosley and 
Bendix from Aveo Mfg. Co. And in 
January, Philco filed a $50,000,000 
treble damage antitrust suit against 
RCA, GE and the Bell System. 

While these moves were making 
headlines, Phileo was working quietly 
on one of the key phases of Skinner’s 
program: distribution. The fact that its 
distributors were falling down on the 
job, Philco admits, was Philco’s own 
fault; the company allowed them to get 
“too fat.” The distributors made money 
in the immediate postwar years, and 
then refused to put up the financing 
or the effort when the appliance mar- 
ket tightened up. 


> In the past year, about 20 Philco 
distributors have been dropped entirely, 
and 28 others were shifted around 
(some smaller ones were combined with 
larger ones, while others were moved 
lock, stock and air conditioner, to larger 
cities). Philco took two other important 
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steps in streamlining distribution: 1) it 
sent management teams into many of 
the distributorships, to help them cut 
costs to a minimum; and 2) it brought 
the distributors into the act by asking 
them, through an advisory committee, 
just what was wrong with Philco. 

The distributors were brutally frank. 
They objected to Philco’s advertising 
policies, to the field organization set-up, 
to the size of the product line, and to 
certain features of Philco products. 

Most of these objections were elimi- 
nated. Now advertising & promotion for 
each product line is planned 90 days 
ahead; distributors learn about it a 
month in advance, dealers two weeks in 
advance. Through a co-ordination cen- 
ter in Philadelphia, a running inventory 
is kept of how much promotional ma- 
terial is being bought by both distribu- 
tors and dealers. Distributor contracts, 
previously terminated without advance 
notice, now are signed for one year, 
can be canceled by either party with 
30 days’ notice. 


> Philco’s field sales force, supple- 


mented by 19 men acquired from Ben- 
dix, now numbers 85. In each of 
Philco’s nine sales regions, sales devel- 
opment managers have been assigned, 
with responsibility for training the i: 
salesmen on distributors’ sales staffs. 
These 700 salesmen, in turn, train the 
dealer sales staffs in both product fea- 
tures and sales techniques. In addition, 
Philco’s parts distribution system has 
been streamlined to provide faster de- 
livery of parts. 

The acquisition of Bendix meant the 
addition of 2,350 Bendix dealers now 
carrying the Philco line; in addition, 
3,100 Philco dealers have added the: 
Bendix line (Bendix dealers are tradi- 
tionally stronger in urban areas, Philco 
dealers in rural areas). Philco now esti- 
mates its dealer total at about 18,000. 

While only a few independent deal- 
ers carry the full Philco and Bendix 
lines, most of them emphasize that they 
want to deal with a full-line company. 
Philco’s broadened line now includes 
products in eight of the 11 major ap- 
pliance groups—Philco isn’t yet making 
irons, water heaters or sewing ma- 
chines. From Bendix, Philco got its first 
gas appliance (a dryer) and is currently 

“considering” a gas incinerator. | 

Philco is concentrating equally har 
on its dealers, now has “several times” 
as much manpower in sales promotion 
activity as it did a year ago. Recently 
the company ran a 30-day award pro- 
gram which involved sending 7,500,000 
newspapers to dealers’ homes (at a cost 
of $200,000). Though Philco has not 
held a dealer convention since 1953, 
when 8,000 dealers gathered at Atlan 
tic City, Philco dealers still participate 
eagerly in sales promotion campaigns; 
last year, in one contest, 60 winni 
dealers were flown around the work 
in a chartered Pan American plane. 


> Philco dealers figure prominentl 
in the company’s new advertisi 
strategy. This year, Philco will spend 
estimated $25,000,000 in advertisi 
with about $10,000,000 of it going i 
a new co-op advertising program (0 
“dealer partnership plan”) developed by 
BBDO. 
The plan is essentially designed t 
give the smaller dealer adequate a 
vertising coverage with some degree 
frequency. It works like this: in a | 
city, about 40 ads will run over a 
month period; however, only 20 dea 
will be listed in any one ad, and 1 
two dealers will be listed which 
competitive. The new program is |: 
ited to smaller and medium-size dea 
and each of them contributes to t 
cost of the program. 


> The emphasis on more local adve 


tising came in large part at the insi 
ence of Philco distributors. Last yeé 
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50% of Philco’s total ad budget had 
gone into broadcast media, mainly net- 
work television. About 30% was spent 
in magazines and 20% (excluding any 
co-op) went into newspapers. 

‘This year, only 15% of Philco’s total 
budget will go into broadcast media; 
Philco will again sponsor the Miss 
America judging from Atlantic City, 
will also buy extensive TV and radio 
spots. The same 30% of the budget will 
go into magazines, but now 55% will 
be spent in newspapers. 

Philco is concentrating on 165 local 
markets, and many of these will get 
considerably more factory advertising 
this year. Spot radio and TV are used 
at the start of each local product drive, 
and the company hopes to get into 
regional TV. Though this is the first 
year that local media accounts for more 
than half of Philco’s total ad budget, 
this may swing back next year when 
the co-op plan releases more factory 
money for national media. Like most 
appliance makers, Philco bases its ad 
budgets primarily on anticipated sales 
of each product line. Although the 
Philco ad slogan has been “Famous for 
quality the world over” since 1940, the 
company is now experimenting’ with a 
new slogan: “Look ahead . . . and you'll 
choose Philco.” 
| 
> Philco’s decision on a new agency, 
BBDO, is probably emblematical of its 
new attitude. Through its long relation- 
ship with its former agency, Hutchins, 
and due to the fact that Hutchins relied 
so heavily on Phileo (Hutchins’ New 


xecutive vice-president Lawrence 
ardy oversees consumer products. 
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York and Philadelphia offices worked 
entirely on Philco), there was probably 
an over-dominance of the agency by 
the client. Actually many of the old 
ties remain; Hutchins will continue to 
handle Philco’s direct mail. And John 
and William Maxwell, long with 
Hutchins and now running their own 
agency, will continue on Philco point- 
of-sale material, and government & 
industry exhibits. 

Philco chose BBDO (although it 
wasn't one of the original agencies con- 
sidered) because it liked the agency’s 
“stability,” its experience (BBDO re- 
signed the Zenith Radio and Easy 
Washer accounts to take Philco) and 
its people. Philco was also impressed 
with BBDO’s easy atmosphere and in- 
formality, was also impressed with the 
market research and merchandising 
facilities at BBDO as well as its num- 
erous branch offices. Finally, when 
Philco was satisfied that it wouldn’t 
be “lost” in such a big agency (actually 
Philco became one of BBDO’s five 
biggest accounts), it chose to give 
BBDO its $15,000,000 in commission- 
able billings (exclusive of co-op). 


> Though the appointment did not take 
effect until January 1, BBDO went 
right to work. In 10 days, a Philco ac- 
count group was formed with Philip 
Carling as account supervisor and four 
account executives: Fred Cain for radio, 
TV and electronics; Tom Keating for 
home laundry; Miles Sherman for re- 
frigeration, ranges, other white goods 
and air conditioning; and John Bunch 
for co-op advertising. Senior creative 
man is Si Costa, who guides a group of 
40 copy and art people. 

For Philco, BBDO has launched two 
broad research projects. One involves 
personal interviews with dealers, the 
other combines mail questionnaires to 
BBDO’s national consumer panel and 
interviews at BBDO’s consumer testing 
laboratory in Syracuse, N.Y. Both are 
designed to find out what consumers 
like and dislike about Philco products. 


> Another key phase of Skinner’s 
drastic program—the management re- 
organization—actually began last June, 
two months after Skinner succeeded 
veteran James H. Carmine as presi- 
dent.* At that time, Skinner called in 
175 key company executives and laid 
down the law. He wanted six things 
from them: 1) planning, 2) dedication, 
3) industry, 4) frugality, 5) ingenuity 
and 6) a detailed five-year plan from 
each division head and staff officer 
covering sales and profit estimates, 
facilities, capital and manpower re- 
quired, and research and distribution 
needs. All these individual five-year 


*Skinner’s father, J. M. Skinner, Sr., was presi- 
dent of Phileo Corp. until 1939. 


John M. 
Otter is in charge of all marketing. 


Executive vice-president 


programs were merged by Skinner into 
a master corporate plan. 

This plan was pegged on one fact 
that Skinner emphasizes: “With us, the 
GE pattern of decentralization did not 
work.” Whereas GE has 250,000 em- 
ployes spread over 150 plants in 15 or 
more states, Philco’s nine domestic 
plants are located in only five states, 
and 14,000 of its 20,000 employes are 
in the Philadelphia plant. Skinner de- 
nies that authority has become over- 
concentrated, but adds that “We're 
going to make decisions as close as 
possible to the problem. 


> In effect, Skinner has worked on 
both ends of the organization: he has 
decentralized the operation to a great 
extent, but at the same time strength- 
ened the central staff at Philadelphia 
to keep tighter controls. Little more 
than a year ago, Philco had only three 
general corporate officers: William 
Balderston, board chairman; Jim Car- 
mine, president; and John M. Otter, 
executive vice-president. Skinner stood, 
alphabetically, 14th on a list of 18 
vice-presidents. 

Today, Otter is executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing, and there 
are three other executive vice-presi- 
dents: John H. Gillies for operations, 
Lawrence F. Hardy for consumer prod- 
ucts, and Leslie J. Woods for research 
& engineering. 

The extent of one year of reorganiza- 
tion should be evident from the fact 
that of eight divisional general man- 
agers, six are new in their jobs. Among 
six managers of consumer product de- 
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partments, three are new. And instead 
of a single corporate general sales 
manager, a separate sales manager now 
serves each of these six departments. 

On a “staff” level under Otter are 
now vice-presidents Frederick D. 
Ogilby for merchandising and Henry 
T. Paiste for service. Advertising & 
sales promotion have been separated 
at the top and down through the de- 
partments. Raymond B. George, for- 
merly merchandising vice-president, is 
now sales promotion vice-president. 
Max Enelow, formerly a consultant to 
Philco, became advertising director 
last fall. 

George and Enelow work together 
closely. One of George’s main functions 
is to see that distributors and dealers 
“merchandise” the advertising. In some 
divisions, advertising & sales promotion 
are combined; in others, they are 
separate. 


> One of Skinner’s objectives has been 
to-tighten communications and clarify 
objectives. To this end, he introduced 
monthly meetings for each division and 
department. Further, Skinner formed 
a “junior board” of some 15 division 
and department heads which meets 
monthly on the morning of the regular 
board meeting. Agendas of both are 
similar, and while the junior board does 
not decide weighty matters, its ideas 
are passed on to the senior board. 
Skinner is encouraging decisions 
among his executives. He wants their 
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Raymond B. George, now directs A 
all Philco sales promotion activities 


Max Enelow, one-time Philco consul- 
tant, was named ad director last fall 


sins to be sins “of commission. A bad 
decision vigorously administered,” he 
insists, “is better than a good decision 
that comes too Jate or is never made at 
all.” 
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The levelest cuttin’, closest trim- 
min’, de-wisping, de-waving, 
de-whiskering power mowers 
in the world. —LAWN BOY 


When a step stool is handy... . 
everything else is. —COSCO 


e The sand is pink . . . the sky is 
blue and your friends 
will be green with envy. 

—ELBOW BEACH SURF CLUB 


More than a wafer, less than a 
wedge—just enough heel to 
lift you gracefully along the 
road to foot flattery. 

—FORTUNET 


Simple? Even the chairman of 
the board runs it. 
—MARCHANT CALCULATOR 


The sands of the desert will 
grow cold before we suggest 
that your Martinis have been 
anything short of a triumph. 
But may we recommend the 
one remaining master-stroke? 

—SMIRNOFF VODKA 


t 


> Another key aspect of Skinner’ 
comeback program is new product 
search and development. This month, 
Philco is already making news with 
what it calls “the world’s first take- 
home air conditioner” (see cut). There 
are rumors that next month Philco will 
unveil some “sensational” developments 
in radio and television sets. 

New products are not new to Philco; 
almost half of its sales last year were 
in products introduced since 1946. It 
is in the electronic field, though, that 
Philco has some surprises up its sleeve. 
There is, for example, a new type of 
electronic computer which is small 
enough to be carried in a airplane. 
Philco’s scientists and engineers have 
developed an ultra-violet microscope 
for observing living cells, a negative- 
ionized air conditioner to relieve hay 
fever and other air-carried allergies. 
And Skinner claims that Philco is ready- 
ing a color TV set that is “simpler, 
cheaper and better” than existing sets. 


¢ 
> Skinner insists that Philco will re- 
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main in consumer goods “and take some 
money from it,” but he points out th 
consumer durables are volatile and 
“We must develop stability and grow 
by building the other side of our b 
ness. Already we’re way out in front 
advanced electronics, and we're 
work on some of the largest things ever 
But the payoff won't come until 

or seven years after introduction.” 
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© Just turn southwest at the Pacif- 
ic Ocean. 
—HAWAII VISITORS’ BUREAU 


e The leanest, the meanest of 
ladies’ pants. If you can’t get 
into ’em, you shouldn’t wear 
pants. —JOHN WEITZ 


e You don’t have to be rich to 
own it... just smart. 
—PLYMOUTH 


Scatter rugs that splash sunshine 
on your floors. —AVISCO 


You feel the solitude and the 
solace of the sea. Few things | 
are so relaxing as its infinite 
rhythm. Your tensions unwind 
with each whispering wave. __ 

—FRENCH LINE 


Think of the softness of a baby’s — 
skin . . . the lightness of a 
caress . . . the warmth of a 
dimpled smile. 

—"ORLON” BLANKETS 
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th profits dropping and market position weakening, Colgate-Palmolive is finally dump- 


| its outdated functionalized marketing structure. Here’s how Colgate is building coordi- 


ted, mobile marketing teams to meet today’s tough competition. 


AST fortnight, the Colgate-Palm- 
e Co., one of the country’s big 
soap makers, was in the throes 
_major management reorganization. 
reason, according to 76-year-old 
ident, chairman and chief executive 
cer Edward H. Little: it’s high time 
mpany the size of Colgate switched 
n a functionalized setup to some- 
ig a little' more streamlined. A look 
Jolgate’s financial progress suggests 
-soapman Little is correct. 

n 1956, net income from Colgate’s 
iestic operations declined to 
182,000 (on sales of $290.9 million) 
n $9,260,000 the year before—the 
fit margin was down to 1.7%, 
est in five years (Colgate’s domestic 
‘gin in recent years stood at about 
. Sales, meanwhile, increased only 
f. Sametime, net income from 
gate’s efficient and maneuverable 
ign operations ($5,336,000)  ex- 
Jed domestic profits for the first 
>. To make matters worse, net 
fit on domestic sales declined again 
$1,713,552) in the first quarter of 
year from 1956's similar period. 


this is hardly a pretty picture for 
of the nation’s top five advertisers, 
ecially in the light of the strides 
le by Procter & Gamble, Colgate’s 
icipal competitor. In 10 years, P&G 
bled its sales, while Colgate’s rose 
y about 10%. While P&G’s profits 
» 30%, Colgate’s sagged 50%. 

he trouble, or so thinks manage- 
it consultant McKinsey & Co., has 
n Colgate’s anachronistic function- 
ed management. Probably the last 
e example of this type of structure 
mg the major packaged goods 
wfacturers, Colgate’s organization 
ked like this: Each management 
ction—advertising, manufacturing, 
arch, purchasing, traffic, personnel, 
il, finance and sales—was a separate 
artment, headed by a vice-president 
orting directly to the president. 
h department serviced Colgate’s 
le spectrum of products, worked 
ose coordination but with a high 
tee of autonomy. Sales alone were 
t into two divisions—soap and 
st articles—each headed by a vice- 
ident. 
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The advertising department, for ex- 
ample, under vice-president Stuart 
Sherman, had an admanager, a media 
director, a radio-TV director and six 
advertising brand managers handling 
the media advertising for Colgate’s line. 
Sametime, the other aspects of mar- 
keting were handled through the two 
sales departments, via the merchandis- 
ing managers and their assistant man- 
agers assigned to each brand. Packag- 
ing was the responsibility of the pack- 
aging department, which reported to 
the sales chiefs; pricing policy was 
determined by the merchandising men. 


> The result, explains executive vice- 
president Ralph A. Hart (who was 
moyed over from the president’s office 
of Colgate-Palmolive International last 
February to handle the reorganization, 
and is very likely the parent company’s 


next president), was inadequate coordi- 
nation and “a very bad situation.” 

Colgate officials also admit that co- 
ordination was not always what it 
should have been in integrating dealer 
merchandising with a national adver- 
tising campaign. The ad vice-president 
controlled the media budget and _ini- 
tiated the national effort, while the 
sales managers called the turn on the 
promotional budget, including special 
retailer deals, co-op advertising and 
couponing. Says Hart: “You had pro- 
motions coming in from sales which 
were not always coordinated with ad- 
vertising.” 


® 1956's profit decline, incidentally, is 
attributed in the industry to the ex- 
penditure of $12,000,000 to introduce 
Brisk toothpaste, Liquid Vel and Ad 
detergents, and especially to the in- 


Colgate’s executive vice-president 
Ralph A. Hart 
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Toilet articles vice-president 
Guy C. Grace 


Toilet articles marketing manager 
Irvin W. Hoff 


! 
! 
adequate results achieved with Bri 
Hart confirms this, adds delicately: ' 
we were on a divisional basis, we pr¢ 
ably wouldn’t have gone ahead w 
three new products in one year.” 
The decision to unscramble t 
multi-level, overlapping structure v 
made early this year, after McKinse 
thorough six-month study. First me 
was to bring in Hart. This was folloy 
by the resignation of president Willi 
L. Sims, with the company since 19. 
president since July, 1955. 


> The new organizational struct 
which Hart is engaged in impleme 
ing, is very simply the “comp: 
within a company” divisional p 
common to Colgate’s two major c¢ 
petitors (P&G, Lever) and to a host 
other major corporations (e.g., radic: 
decentralized General Electric). Colg 
has split into two more or less aut 
omous divisions—household _prodt 
(i.e, soap) and_ toilet articles, e 
headed by a vice-president. The 1 
men brought in to direct the divisi 
are, significantly, veterans of Colga 
foreign subsidiaries. William T. Mil 
who joined the parent company 
March to direct household produ 
joined Colgate in 1931, rose thro 
Latin-American sales and advertising 
the presidency (in 1951) of the Arg 
tina subsidiary, then the English o 
pany (1952) and finally the Mexi 
subsidiary (1956). 

Guy C. Grace, who's headed — 
toilet articles division since April, 
been with Colgate’s foreign sales 
partment since 1929. His most ret 
post was president of the compa 
Canadian subsidiary. It’s generally 
mitted by Colgate that no one in 
domestic company has sufficient 
eral management background to 
either job. Explains Hart: “Both 
and Grace were sent out from th 
mestic organization for training. 
way the company was organized 
fore, our men couldn't get the 
kind of experience in the dom 
company.” Hart himself, of cours 
a graduate of the international divis 


> Grace and Miller are, in theor 
least, virtual presidents of their 
sions. The McKinsey organizatl 
charts call for a split down the mi 
of all the old line divisions, with 
chasing, research, personnel, budge 
accounting, sales, manufacturing 
marketing all reporting directly t 
divisional vice-presidents. That 
ganization is just starting. 
Sametime, the divisionalizatia 
two of the most important depart 
is practically complete. The two 
branches are ready made for the 
structure. The key change is 
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arketing organization, where the 
hange goes far beyond a mere separa- 
on.into two spheres of product interest. 


Very briefly, the plan calls for all 
arketing functions to be concentrated 
| the hands of marketing managers 
sponsible to their respective division 
ads. Irvin W. Hoff, formerly adver- 
ing manager under corporate ad- 
rtising vice-president Sherman, is 
ww marketing manager for the toilet 
ticles division. Thomas S. Carroll, 
ought up from brand advertising 
anager, is Hoff's opposite number in 
e household products division. The 
‘o© men will be responsible for adver- 
ing (including media selection), pack- 
ing, pricing, merchandising, point-of- 
e and couponing. The sales de- 
rtment will be shorn of the accre- 
n of marketing responsibilities it had 
der the old system, will devote itself 
field selling, distribution problems. 
Working under the marketing men 
the various product managers, 
stly drawn from the ranks of the old 
icture’s advertising and merchandis- 
_ staffs. Household products will 
re four: R. J. Clark (Vel and Vel 
), T. J. Hennon (Cashmere Bouquet 
p and AD detergent), D. W. Ross 
ax, Palmolive and Colgate soaps), 
Rulon-Miller (Fab, Super Suds, 
rient, Kan Kill insecticide, Kirkman 
| Octagon products). Toilet articles 
y has four product managers: K. B. 
ington (Colgate Dental Cream), R. 
Colgate (Veto, Cashmere Bouquet 
uty products, Palmolive shave 
im), J. A. Deimling (Lustre-Creme), 
an as yet unnamed manager for 
0, Colgate shave cream and Brisk. 


n addition to the product managers, 
) are responsible for the day-to-day 
ration of product marketing, the 
mizational chart calls for a group 
taff specialists—marketing research, 
5 promotion, packaging and new 
lucts managers. 

Il in all, Colgate executives are 
yinced that the new organization 
ssigned for efficient marketing. Says 
-president Miller: “We now have a 
st line of responsibility and great 
d and mobility. For example, an 
»rtant media decision on a product 
as Liquid Vel can be made (as it 
‘this morning) in five minutes by 
+ men—the product manager, the 
<eting manager and myself.”* 
company, incidentally, retains at least 
fes of the old system in its corporate staff 
ization. The former advertising vice-presi- 
Stuart Sherman, for example, remains as 
marketing vice-president. His function, éx- 
‘ Hart, will be primarily advisory. He’ll sit 
staff meetings, concern himself with new 
2ss and products; he’ll be responsible for 
» relations. Sherman’s most significant re- 
bility will be to buy and control the big 
k television shows which will often be 
ana by products from both divisions. Prod- 


gers and division heads will inform him 
network requirements. 
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Household products vice-president 
William T. Miller 


Household products marketing manager 
Thomas S. Carroll 


Curtiss -Wright: 


newest auto marketer 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


a leading producer of aircraft equip- : 
ment, manufacturing everything from 


engines to guided missiles in 17 divisions 
& subsidiaries. 


aneneren ener: 


Utica-Bend Division of 
Curtiss-Wright 


will import and make 
M-B diesel engines, 
fuel injection systems, 
gas engines, 


DAIMLER-BENZ 


contributes its famous name, 
styling ideas and full line of 
Mercedes-Benz cars ($4,000 
to $13,000), trucks & diesels. 


-MODERN merger is probably the 
losest thing to a corporate game of 
ridge. Each company in a merger con- 
ibutes its strong cards, and looks to 
s partner for help on its weak cards. 
ogether they hope to take enough 
icks to outmaneuver the competition. 
Although the sales agreement signed 
cently between Studebaker-Packard 
orp., Curtiss-Wright Corp. and Ger- 
anys Daimler-Benz is not a merger 
the truest sense; it is a merger- 
rough-marketing—and could well be 


The 


Studebaker Champion 


compared with an international game 
of bridge. For each partner in this 
new alliance has marketing strengths 
and weaknesses, and they hope to cross 
ruff into a bigger share of two of to- 
day’s most important markets: auto- 
mobiles and aircraft. 

Mergers-through marketing are well 
established in the U. S. Two years ago, 
for example, RCA and Whirlpool-See- 
gar joined together to merge their dis- 
tribution channels, and to produce and 
market appliances under a single RCA- 


merger through marketing 


End result is a price range from $1,800 (the Studebaker economy car) 
to $13,000 (the highest-priced Mercedes-Benz). 


Mercedes-Benz sedan 


Packard Hawk 


Studebaker Silver Hawk 


Studebaker “‘economy car” 


Whirlpool label (Tide—Aug. 27, 1955). 
The Studebaker-Packard, Curtis s- 
Wright and Daimler-Benz tie-up is 
similar in principle, if not in detail, to 
‘ the RCA-Whirlpool union: each par- 
ticipant cancels out its marketing weak- 
nesses by a convenient consolidation of 
distribution channels, consolidation of 
product lines, and convenient manu- 
facturing agreements (see chart). 


> The three-way agreement was engi- 
neered by hard-bargaining, 60-year-old 
Roy T. Hurley, chairman-president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., and was worked 
out by Studebaker-Packard president 
Harold Churchill and Carl F. Giese, 
president of Daimler-Benz of North 
America, the North American distribut- 
ing arm of Daimler-Benz of North 
America, the North American distrib- 
uting arm of Daimler-Benz Aktien- 
gesellshaft in Stuttgart. 

Of the three organizations, Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. probably has the 
most to gain. Last year S-P lost a 
whopping $43,500,000, and its fight 
has been a downhill one since these 
two famous U.S. auto makers merged 
in 1954. Last year Studebaker-Packard’s 
share of the U.S. auto market slumped 
to an abysmal 1.7%, and industry ob- 
servers insist that had not Curttiss- 
Wright come to the rescue with the 
necessary financing last year, S-P might 
have passed into oblivion. 

Despite its weaknesses, Studebaker- 
Packard had one trump card which 
played a key role in the agreement: a 
network of 2,500 established dealers. 
The value of such an existing distribu- 
tion pattern is testified to by Ford 
Motor Co., whose biggest problem, in 
launching its new Edsel, is building up 
from scratch a network of retail auto- 
mobile dealers. 


> Under the sales agreement, most of 
the 2,500 S-P dealers will carry the au- 
tomotive products of Daimler-Benz: an 
elegant line of Mercedes-Benz cars 
which range in price from $3,000 to 
$13,000 (FOB, New York City). S-P 
dealers in Canada, Cuba and Mexico 
will also handle Mercedes-Benz cars. 

For Daimler-Benz (whose founders, 
Karl Benz and Gottlieb Daimler, are 
generally credited with inventing the 
first automobiles), the new agreement 
has numerous advantages. For one, 
Mercedes-Benz cars have _ never 
achieved widespread distribution in the 
U.S. (only 6,000 have been registered 
here since the end of the war, com- 
pared to a total of 200,000 foreign cars 
sold here in the same period), and 
Studebaker-Packard offers that distri- 
bution. 

Equally important is the fact that 
Daimler-Benz will find an expanded 
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outlet for its gasoline and diesel en- 
gines. Under the agreement, Daimler- 


Benz and Curtiss-Wright have formed — 


an American company—Curtiss-Wright 
& Mercedes-Benz, Inc.—to handle de- 
velopment and sale of Daimler-Benz 
products in the USS., Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico. 


> Finally, of course, Curtiss - Wright 
contributes the money and the man- 
agement brains for the entire operation. 
There is little doubt that Hurley is in 
the driver’s seat, although his role is 
not being emphasized in order to avoid 
hurting Curtiss-Wright's “advisory man- 
agement” relationship with Studebaker- 
Packard. But in effect, Curtis-Wright 
has joined the ranks of U.S. auto mar- 
keters. 

Hurley’s first contribution to the 
agreement came last August when Cur- 
tiss-Wright agreed to put up $35,000,- 
000 to keep Studebaker-Packard in 
business. In exchange, Hurley got man- 
agement control of the auto company 
for three years; for $10,000,000 of the 
$35,000,000 Curtiss-Wright got S.-P.’s 
defense business, and for the remain- 
ing $25,000,000 it got leases on S-P’s 
best manufacturing facilities. Two of 
these manufacturing plants, at Utica 
(Mich.) and Chippewa (Ind.), have al- 
ready been combined into a wholly 
owned subsidiary (Utica-Bend Corp.) 
and will now begin importing and 
manufacturing Mercedes-Benz diesel 
engines as well as diesel and gasoline 
engine fuel injection systems. 


> It’s clear that Hurley intends to have 
the tripartite argeement pay off soon: 
in his agreement with Studebaker-Pack- 
ard, Curtiss-Wright has only a two- 
year option on 5,000,000 shares of un- 
issued S-P stock at $5 a share. Expan- 
sion-minded Hurley, who since he be- 
came Curtiss-Wright president in 1949 
has expanded the company from five 
divisions to 17 and boosted sales from 
$128.6 million to $571 million in 1956, 
therefore has two years to make his 
new merger-through-marketing a profit- 
able operation. . 

There are already four concrete re- 
sults from Hurley’s handiwork: 


> First, Studebaker-Packard will intro- 
duce next month a new line of economy 
cars. Priced below $1,800, the new 
line of cars will probably include a 
two-door sedan, a four-door sedan and 
a station wagon touted as offering 25-30 
miles per gallon; the target market is 
clearly the economy-minded auto buyer. 

The second move will be the intro- 
duction of another new model to be 
called the Packard Hawk. Priced be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000, this car will 
probably incorporate the “foreign look” 


favored by Studebaker - Packard and) 
Hurley. It is also likely that the Pack d: 
Hawk will incorporate some unusual! 
features, perhaps the gull-wing doors’ 
and the fuel injection system of the 
Mercedes-Benz 300SL. i 


> The third move is the sale of Mer 
cedes-Benz cars through Studebaker- 
Packard dealers. A training programy 
is being launched to help dealers learn 
about Mercedes-Benz sales features and: 
servicing, and S-P executives are study- 
ing which dealers to assign the new 
German cars. ti 

The fourth major result is the change 
in advertising strategy. Now that the 
merger - through - marketing has pro: 
duced a full line of cars from undey 
$1,800 to over $13,000, future ads wi 
undoubtedly feature this complete line 
with occasional emphasis on certait 
popular models (one magazine ad al 
ready in the works features the Mer 
cedes-Benz 300SL sports car with thi 
M-B logo at the top and the S-P log! 


on the bottom). i 


> Since all Curtiss-Wright’s advertis 
ing strategy is passed on by Hurle) 
and C-W’s ad & PR director Ronall 
Gall, it seems likely that ads for th 
new line of cars will follow the sam 
channel. One of Hurley and Gall’s fi 
moves last year was to shift S-P 
vertising away from radio, televisio: 
and magazines and move most of 
budget into newspapers. This yen 
probably two-thirds of the ad budgi 
for both Studebaker-Packard and le) 
cedes-Benz (estimated at about $8,000 
000) will go into newspapers, the re 
into outdoor, some general magazini 
and a few TV and radio spots. | 
This shift in media strategy undouk 
edly contributed to the resignation { “| 
fective July 6) by Benton & Bowl 
of the S-P account and its transfer | 
Burke Dowling Adams (Upper Mom 
clair, N.J.), which will have the Stue 
baker-Packard and Mercedes-Benz 4} 
vertising as a package account. Accor 
ing to present plans, James H. Co} 
of the agency’s New York office 1 \! 
be account executive on the new 4 
count, and the agency will also se 4 
an office in the S-P plant in Sou 
Bend to work directly with S-P mj 
chandising manager James Orr. 


| 


a 
> Clearly, advertising and mark oti 
strategy for the new set-up will hit 
substantially on the aggressive poli¢ 
of Hurley, who calls himself “a Yan) 
peddler.” “Let Detroit have its ho | 
power rat race,” says Hurley. “We ce 
pete with no one. We've got what|) 
one else has: Daimler-Benz. Nob 
can buy these exclusive features § 
put them on his automobiles. Wi 
got them.” -— - ie 
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| [eg is Part Ill in Tide’s series on problems advertisers face in 


getting dealers to use dealer aid material. 


Previous articles 


explored advertisers’ general problems in creating & distributing 


displays and the drug & toiletry industry’s particular troubles. This 


article analyzes problems of advertisers distributing through super- 


markets where high turnover methods plus sleek design of newer 


stores leaves little space and less time for attention to displays. 


Jisplays for the new supers 


isily the comment of the year on 
aler aids in the food industry is 
is one by an executive of a top na- 
mal food manufacturer: “We have 
vised our point-of-sale program to 
here at least 20% of our salesmen can 
t their cars in their garages.” This 
not as cryptic as it sounds. What 
*s talking about is the huge quantity 
orphaned point-of-sale material that’s 
stined for supermarket distribution 
it never gets past the front door. For 
int of a better storage place, into 
e salesman’s garage it goes. 


Unfortunately, manufacturers selling 
supermarkets have no one to blame 
it themselves. They can’t chalk up 
eir display difficulties to the lack 
promotion-mindedness in the re- 
ler or to outworn retailing philoso- 
ies. The supermarket operator yields 
no man in his merchandising acumen, 
fact long since proven by grocery 
we sales figures. In the $42.6 billion 
ail food store business (including 
ips and other non-foods commonly 
d in food outlets), supermarkets ac- 
anted last year for 62% of the sales, 
only 9% of the stores (about 
000 units, split about equally be- 
en independent and chain opera- 


t is, of course, too facile to attribute 
the faults to the manufacturer. The 
of supermarket retailing creates 
ain problems over which manufac- 
have little or no control. First 
, since food products are perhaps 
most universally distributed of all 
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commodities, there is the sheer num- 
ber of retail outlets to be serviced. 
Progressive Grocer magazine estimates 
that in addition to the 27,000 super- 
markets (sales of $375,000 annually or 
over), there are roughly 280,000 
smaller stores. This in itself, though, is 
not a stumbling block. There is, after 
all, a large and efficient distribution 
network serving the food industry. The 
catch is that the backbone of this net- 
work—the food broker and the whole- 
saler—has been proven through bitter 
experience to be unreliable when it 
comes to distributing dealer aids to 
the stores. To be perfectly fair, points 
out Vita Food Products admanager 
Samuel Levine, distributors don’t have 
either the time or the desire to place 
point-of-sale material adequately. They 
handle a variety of products, none of 
which can possibly demand more than 
a fraction of their attention. 


> Sametime, if there’s one thing point- 
of-sale needs, it’s attention. The obvious 
answer, and one that’s been fairly suc- 
cessful, is direct distribution by a com- 
pany’s own sales force. But this auto- 
matically hamstrings smaller manufac- 
turers which are in no position to main- 
tain a big sales force. Consequently, 
effective display coverage is pretty 
much limited to major national 
marketers (e.g., National Biscuit Co. 
has 3,612 field representatives working 
out of 247 branches), regional com- 
panies with a sales force adequate for 
their markets, and to national marketers 
in such a field as soft drinks, which 


sell through local bottlers. Bottlers 
usually truck the merchandise directly 
to the stores, and the driver-salesmen 
distribute (and often install) display 
material. 

For national companies, the prob- 
lems inherent in universal distribution 
are intensified. Continental Baking Co. 
promotion supervisor Victor Incorvia, 
for one, thinks that the major task is 
“to get things which are satisfactory 
to stores in various parts of the coun- 
try—it’s a problem to keep as many 
happy as possible. Small stores, for ex- 
ample, can’t use elaborate displays or 
motion displays, whereas the west coast 
stores [which generally run larger than 
in the east] just love them.” 

In addition, nationwide distribution 
inhibits point-of-sale effectiveness in 
the case where promotional displays 
must be timed to tie in with a national 
advertising campaign. Explains Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Grocers executive 
secretary Marie Kiefer: “My chief com- 
plaint is that there is a major lack of 
co-ordination between the advertising 
and sales departments in many manu- 
facturing concerns, with promotions 
planned without advance notice to 
the retailer. A retailer needs anywhere 
from 60 to 90 days to plan his major 
promotions and therefore he can’t wait 
until the day the manufacturer has his 
ads breaking in consumer magazines 
to tie in with the promotion. Not only 
is there a lack of co-ordination between 
the advertising and sales departments 
on point-of-purchase promotion but be- 
tween the home office, the branches, 
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“Manufacturers will have to get used 

to the idea that supermarkets have room for only a 
few displays at one time. If a display gets 

floor room from us, it’s because it moves not only 
one product, but a related group of products.” 


the broker and their distributors. All 
of these groups need to know about 
the promotion well in advance, or the 
point-of-purchase money is wasted.” 

Distribution and timing are not the 
only problems. The supermarket profit 
structure, for example, presents pitfalls 
which are difficult to avoid. The 
chronic complaint of food retailers is 
the low profit margin (the growth of 
non-food sales in supermarkets, inci- 
dentally, is largely the result of re- 
tailers’ efforts to raise profits; non-foods 
generally are subject to higher mark- 
ups than food lines). The tendency is 
for retailers to promote merchandise 
with a high gross margin. Explains an 
executive of a major soap company: 
“Point-of-sale is not traditional in the 
soap industry, largely because of the 
low gross margin—6%—on this merchan- 
dise. Since supermarkets claim they re- 
quire at least 16% margin on any line 
in order to operate, they tend to con- 
centrate their display on certain high 
mark-up canned goods, or on beer and 
soft drinks, which provide a 25-30% 
margin.” This attitude is reinforced by 
the fact that soaps manage to main- 
tain their high turnover position with- 
out display (fourth or fifth place in 
point of volume). 


>» Granting all these difficulties, it’s 
still possible for at least some manufac- 
turers to place displays in supermarkets 
(with the exception of such chains such 
as A&P, which has a policy against 
supplier displays, and Kroger, which 
uses precious little). One popular way is 
the ever-present display allowance, 
which has its dangers. Points out one 
food marketer: “There are two ways to 
handle dealer aids: either give the stores 
good displays which fit supermarket 
operation, or buy display space with a 
healthy display allowance. The second 
way is perhaps easier, but there are 
a lot of people in the soap and canned 
goods business who wish they were out 
of it.” Sametime, there are arguments 
on both sides. Some marketers point 
out that point-of-sale material is ex- 
pensive and getting more so every day. 
Good display material is very expensive, 
indeed, and it’s sometimes less costly 
to turn out mediocre material and place 
it through store payments than to dis- 
tribute high-cost material without an 
allowance and hope it will get placed 
on its quality alone. Adds one execu- 
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tive: “Two years ago we gave a lot of 
nfaterial and no money. That didn’t 
work so well, primarily because point- 
of-sale placement is getting more com- 
petitive. So now we pay to get a 
limited quantity of point-of-sale ma- 
terial into the stores.” 

P. C. Ward, Jr., national sales pro- 
motion manager of General Foods’ 
Jello division, however, believes the 
day will come when allowances are a 
thing of the past, while General Food’s 
William Delaney, who co-ordinates dis- 
play purchasing for most of the com- 
pany’s divisions, is of the opinion that 
perhaps the best way to handle the 
problem is to strike some kind of bal- 
ance between allowance payments and 
expensive (and unpaid) displays. “We 
feel that if we could supplement the 
allowance with more reasonably priced 
material, it might pay off.” 


> Delaney, of course, doesn’t think 
there’s any real substitute for displays 
which meet the supermarket’s needs, 
and General Foods has a fairly good 
idea of which way the wind is blowing. 
Delaney emphasizes these trends in 
supermarket display: 

e A move away from.big window pos- 
ters, which these days are usually re- 
served for the stores’ own promotional 
efforts. 

e Increasing concentration on display 
pieces which are extensions of the 
stores’ own self-service facilities. These 
include permanent wire racks and large 
merchandise bins. In short, items which 
can be reused by the store after the 
promotion is over. 

e Most important a major trend to- 
ward what Delaney characterizes as 
“unselfish” displays, which are re- 
usable and play down the brand name. 
Tied in with this are the storewide 
holiday promotion packages, in which 
GF provides related display items on 
a holiday theme which carries no brand 


‘“‘There are two ways to handle dealer ai 

either give the stores good displays which | 
supermarket operation, or buy display space with 
healthy display allowance. The second way is easv 
but there are a lot of people in the soap and cann 
goods business who wish they were out of 


-to small price-molding tags over 


identification at all. The emphasis i 
strictly on promoting the store. In som 


~ cases the company imprints the stor 


name on the material. (Adds Delaney 
“This way of operating doesn’t comé 
without a struggle sometimes, sinc 
we operate on a product manager sys 
tem and each manager is naturally in 
terested in maximum brand identifica 
tion for his product.”) 


e A strong effort to tie in produc 
sales with branded merchandise (e.g. 
salad suggestions). This is echoed b 
the warning of one major food re 
tailer: “Manufacturers will have to ge 
used to the idea that supermarkets hav 
room for only a few displays at on 
time. If a display gets floor room fron 
us, it’s because it does the work o 
four—i.e., because it moves not onl 
one product, but a related group oa 
products.” Delaney, incidentally, re 
ports that General Foods has had simi 
lar success with Kroger, a notorious! 
tough chain, by tying in Kroger’s bran 
of cookies with the company’s coco: 


> Minute Maid Corp. sales promotio 
manager Fred Krisch supports Delar 
ey’s point of view, adds some ideas ¢ 
his own. Minute Maid gives no displa 
allowances, but manages to do ver 
well with point-of-sale nevertheles: 
The method, according to Krisch: moe 
est display demands. Minute Maid (an 
its Snow Crop division) limits displa 


freezer bins, plus some moderate-siz 
window posters. Krisch believes thi 


to its realistic demands on store spac) 
but to the extensive “unselfish” displé 
service it provides to retailers. 
company is in very heavily in any stor 4 
wide promotion it can swing, and 
selection of no-sell, no-brand displ 
pieces is almost limitless. 

All in all, the consensus among maj 
ufacturers (and among retailers) is th 
the opportunities for display material | 
supermarkets is sharply limited, 1 
the aids that stand the best chance 
placement are those that have a sm 
but well-defined function (such | 
price-markers), or which extend 
retailer’s precious self-service facilitil 
or which tie in as many related saj 
as possible. 
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President H. F. Johnson 


S. C. Johnson & Son: 


New shine on old PR 


Decades ago, S. C. Johnson & Son pioneered in progressive 


employe and community relations. Today, its PR philoso- 


phy permeates every level of the company, from the presi- 


dent down. Here’s how Johnson’s PR philosophy devel- 


oped, and how it affects every facet of the company’s 


operation—including advertising. 


tole 

W: DON’T think of public re- 
lations as something we can put on or 
take off at will. We strive to have 
everything we do—whether it is a tele- 
vision program, a building or a package 
design—reflect qualities of good taste 
and imagination. Our primary objec- 
tive is to establish in the public’s mind 
that our firm and its affiliated organi- 
zations are in every way an admirable 
group of companies, deserving of the 
friendship and patronage of the public.” 

This expression of public relations 
philosophy by H. F. Johnson, third 
generation president of S. C. Johnson 
& Son (Racine, Wis.), is more than a 
policy statement from the company or- 
ganization manual. It is a reflection 
of a public relations heritage, handed 
down from the company’s earliest days, 
which today permeates every level of 


one of the most PR-minded companies 
in the U.S. 


> Since it started making wax some 70 
years ago, S. C. Johnson & Son has 
practiced intelligent and progressive 
public relations—in fact, it had sound 
PR policies before the concept of PR 
itself came into being. The company 
was a pioneer in probably the two 
most important aspects of PR: employe 
relations and community relations.* 
Present Johnson management is con- 
vinced that past public relations has 
contributed substantially to the com- 
pany’s present position. Around the 
turn of the century, S. C. Johnson set 
some milestones in employe relations 


*Since Johnson stock has never been publicly 
held (today its stock is privately held by company 
administrators), financial and stockholder rela- 
tions have never been a PR factor, 
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such as profit-sharing, paid vacations 
for all employes, shorter working hours, 
and retirement and medical benefits. 
The company has always taken ser- 
iously its role of corporate citizen, busy- 
ing itself in local and state affairs (one 
of its presidents founded the Racine 
Community Chest). Because the com- 
pany has always been frank and _ co- 
operative, it enjoys healthy relations 
with the press. All of these, coupled 
with quality products and consistent 
advertising,** have contributed to tri- 
pled sales in the last decade and wide- 
spread public acceptance of Johnson’s 
recent product diversification.+ 


> While Johnson has always practiced 
forward-looking PR, it wasn’t until 
1950 that public relations was shifted 
from a subsidiary of advertising to a 
separate department. Heading the de- 
partment since 1950 has been public 
relations vice-president William N. 
Connolly, who for 25 years was John- 


**Johnson’s 1956 advertising budget is estimated 
at about $12,000,000. 


+In addition to its wax products for floors, furni- 
ture, automobile and industrial uses, the com- 
pany is diversifying into insecticides, insect re- 
pellents and air fresheners. 


son’s admanager. Today, Connolly and 
PR manager W. R. Gerler direct an 
informal but close-knit staff of six. 
(Says Connolly: “Everybody works on 
every phase of the program”). Con- 
nolly’s staff also works in co-operation 
with Johnson’s PR counselor, Carl Byoir 
& Associates, as well as independent 
publicist William B. Powell. Johnson’s 
annual PR budget is estimated at some- 
thing over $200,000. 

Despite the establishment of a new 
PR department, Connolly denies that 
Johnson’s approach to PR is any dif- 
ferent than it was 70 years ago. “Our 
goal,” he explains, “has always been 
that of enhancing the respect in which 
the company is held by the public— 
that is, its various publics which range 
from employes to government officials. 
We simply try to create a friendly 
feeling for the company and a recep- 
tiveness toward its products.” 


> Connolly’s job is made easier by one 
simple fact: just about everyone in the 
company, from wage-earners to top- 
level management, understands the im- 
portance of practicing good public re- 
lations, Connolly doesn’t face the prob- 


PR vice-president William N. Connolly: friendship for the company, recep- 
tiveness for its products. 
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lem of many other PR executives w. / 


have to “justify” PR to their presidents 
in S. C. Johnson & Co., the presider 


‘ 


is in effect the top PR spokesman an} 


possibly the most vehement adherey 
of good PR. One look at Johnson 
PR objectives, as set down in the con 
pany policy manual (see box), leave 
no doubt as to the company’s PR att 
tude. | 
In essence, Johnson’s PR progral| 
entails the same type of effort as 4 
most companies, except that Johns¢| 
seems to succeed in adding that toud 
of good taste and creative imaginatic| 
which president Johnson describe) 
Here, for example, are some of th 
programs which Johnson conducts 
der the banner of employe relation 
e At its annual Christmas party, tl 
company distributes to employes the 
semi-annual profit-sharing checks (in | 
cent years, employes have received 25) 
of profits before taxes). But Johns« 
used the occasion to announce that tl) 
company had purchased a 36-acre tra] 
of land near the city which would 
developed into one of the most exte 
sive parks for industrial employes | 
the midwest. The employes themsel 


| 
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forld gathered to learn more about their company—including its PR objectives. 


‘ould guide the park, their association 
‘ould administer it, and a plant con- 
st would name it. 

Like most companies, Johnson has 

20-year employment club; employes 
re inducted into membership every 
ear as a party and awards them an 
mblem and watch. This year the club 
self was 20 years old, so Johnson set 
p a real celebration featuring a huge 
ike topped with a replica of the fa- 
10us Johnson tower designed by Frank 
loyd Wright. 

Johnson has countless other em- 
loye relations activities. The Johnson 
futual Benefit Assn. co-ordinates social 
stivities and administers company em- 
loye benefits. The Johnson music 
roup, including two choruses and a 
nd, hold frequent concerts. Company 
blications now total three: one for 
ant workers, one for the sales force 
d a new one, just out, for Johnson’s 
‘pidly expanding international division 
hich now serves 90 countries in Eu- 
pe and Asia. The employe sports pro- 
"am includes company teams in bas- 
tbhall, bowling, softball and golf. And 
ployes get their reservations in early 
t family vacations at Lighthouse Re- 
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sort, the company’s beautiful fishing 
and vacation reserve on Fence Lake, 
where summer cottages rent at nominal 
rates. 

e Johnson operates on the theory that 
the better the employes know their 
company, the better public relations 
job they can do for the company. Thus 
Johnson salesmen, after completing two 
years with the company, are brought 
into Racine for a two-day orientation 
meeting. And last April, Johnson staged 
a big four-day affair for its representa- 
tives from all over the world, set up 
numerous social and business sessions 
(including, significantly, a clinic on pub- 
lic relations and consumer education), 
even invited the press to a conference 
and luncheon to explain the purposes 
and goals of the meeting. 


> Johnson’s community relations activi- 
ties are almost as extensive as employe 
relations. Johnson employes and execu- 
tives are urged to participate as ex- 
tensively as possible in community 
affairs. One of the major programs 
in this respect is the Boy Scouts of 
America; Johnson staffers are up to 
their neckerchiefs in scouting. In addi- 


tion to the company-sponsored Boy 
Scout troop, an Explorer post has been 
established for boys past scouting age, 
with plans for a canoe expedition in 
northern Wisconsin next summer. John- 
son treasurer W. C. Kidd is a member 
of the national council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


> Johnson’s imaginative PR_ efforts 
were probably best dramatized in a re- 
cent product publicity campaign: the 
introduction of Raid, Johnson’s new in- 
secticide. Last year, Johnson painted 
up its company airplane to resemble 
a bird (reason: birds, like Raid, are a 
menace to insects). A promotion team 
made up of Connolly, PR staffer E. A. 
Bronson, admanager Douglas Smith and 
a professional entomologist, Dr. Donald 
Starr, took off in the newly decorated 
plane to tour the country. Starting in 
Miami and taking the south city by 
city, the team set up a series of lunch- 
eons and dinners for dealers and the 
press; the pattern of a product demon- 
stration by Connolly, an explanation by 
Dr. Starr and an ad campaign outline 
by Smith proved effective and resulted 
in dealer and press enthusiasm. 
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Johnson’s PR program includes, of 
course, the other aspects of public re- 
lations: corporate publicity, press rela- 
tions, trade relations. But as president 
Johnson says, everything the company 
does is influenced by public relations 
policies—and this includes advertising. 


> Twice a year, Johnson’s advertising 
& merchandising review committee 
goes over all advertising policies and 
campaigns to see (among other things) 
that they conform to the company’s PR 
principles. Significantly, PR vice-presi- 
dent Connolly is a member of this com- 
mittee, along with president Johnson, 
executive vice-president Howard M. 
Packard, marketing vice-president Ray- 
mond Carlson, new products director 
S. C. Johnson (son of the president 
and great grandson of founder S. C. 
Johnson) and admanager Smith. 

How PR influences advertising is 


made clearest by an incident last year. 


Johnson’s network TV show, Robert . 


Montgomery Presents, fell on Christmas 
Eve—which posed several questions: 
should regular Johnson commercials be 
used? Would they be in good taste? 
Would viewers, busy decorating Christ- 
mas trees and wrapping packages, even 
listen to the commercials? If commer- 
cials were skipped, what should be 
substituted? 

Johnson’s strong sense of PR pre- 
vailed; the commercials were elimi- 
nated, and instead a film was run of 
Johnson’s chorus singing Christmas car- 
ols while moving in procession through 
the handsome Wright-designed admin- 
istration building. The result: critical 
acclaim for a highly effective institu- 
tional commercial. 

It’s interesting to note that although 
S. C. Johnson & Son has three ad- 
vertising agencies (Benton & Bowles; 


Johnson’s PR objectives 


In its corporate policy manual, S. C. 
Johnson & Son has carefully defined 
its public relations goals and objec- 
tives. They serve a two-fold pur- 
pose: to guide executive thinking in 
the planning of PR campaigns, and 
to remind executives of the PR prece- 
dents set by the company in the past. 

Here are some highlights from 
Johnson’s policy manual dealing 
with PR: 


Publicity 

To accomplish the insertion in 
newspapers, magazines, trade, edu- 
cational and technical papers, and 
into such radio, movie and television 
channels as may be available, of 
information about the company, its 
products and personnel which re- 
flects: 

1) The excellence of the com- 
pany’s products. 

2) The manifold uses of wax in 
home and industry. 

3) The position of leadership the 
company, its affiliates, subsidiaries 
and licensed manufacturers enjoy 
throughout the world. 

4) The far-seeing business policies 
of the parent company. 

5) The company’s enlightened em- 
ployer-employe relationship policy. 


Personal contacts 


To foster and build friendships for 
the company through the business 
and social contacts which employes 
have with the public. 
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Consumer education 

A) To gain recognition for the 
company and appreciation of its 
products among students in second- 
ary schools and colleges who repre- 
sent the buyers of tomorrow. 

B) To increase knowledge of the 
company’s products and enhance the 
prestige of the company among 
adult educational groups. 

C) To bring about a sounder un- 
derstanding among educators, radio, 
magazine and newspaper home 
economics editors and writers of the 
uses of wax products, with partic- 
ular reference to the company’s 
products, in modern housekeeping. 


Employe relations 

To foster the development of har- 
monious relations between manage- 
ment and employes, and among 
employes. 

Contributions 

A) To carry our fair share of the 
community burden of supporting 
worthy charitable organizations and 
projects. 

B) To support selected educational 
institutions which are making im- 
portant contributions to the advance- 
ment of science, the arts and 
business. 

C) To support recognized organi- 
zations whose objectives and pro- 
grams are to strengthen by peaceful 
means the economic system based 
on private initiative and free, com- 
petitive enterprise throughout the 
world. 


Foote, Cone & Belding; Needham 


Louis & Brorby), not one of them i 
actively engaged in any phase of John 
son’s PR program. Though all three 
agencies are invited to make’ sugges 
tions, actual PR counseling and produc 
publicity is handled by Connolly’s de 
partment, assisted by Byoir. 


> Despite the fact that Johnson’s PI 
program has been highly successful 
Connolly and his staff are emphatic 
that no complacency should develop 
Periodic checks and surveys are made 
designed to avoid the pitfall of many 
privately owned firms which can be 
come too myopic to recognize a bud 
ding PR problem until it’s too late 

Last spring, for example, Johnson’ 
PR program underwent two examina 
tions. The first was a PR rating systen 
designed by W. H. Depperman (Tid 
—Oct. 22, 1956) which enables a com 
pany to test its own PR standing. Las 
March, Johnson submitted a  slighth 
revised version of the Depperman tes 
to 47 of its top executives. The 
fact that Johnson’s own executive 
rated the company’s PR_ remarkabl: 
high was not so important as the fac 
that responding executives considere‘ 
Johnson’s top management as “particu 
larly public relations minded.” 

The other check was an employ. 
relations survey conducted by the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin’s Bureau of In 
dustrial Psychology. The survey covere! 
15 areas of company-employe relation: 
ranging from working conditions to of 
portunity for advancement. The rest 
of the survey: 72.6% of participatin 
employes rate employe relations ravi 
able, 12.6% undecided and 14.5% wu 
favorable. Johnson’s rating in this te! 
proved to be the highest of any co 
pany utilizing this particular surve’ 

Both surveys, explains PR vice-pres} 
dent Connolly, indicate two thing, 


& Son is apparently free of any pa) 
ticularly vexing public relations pro! 
lem. Thus its concern should be one | 
preserving and nourishing its reserve| 
of good will, and adding to that 
ervoir of good will in the directioi| 
indicated by the studies. 


> The fact that Johnson’s PR prograi 
has been successful, adds Connoll 
doesn’t mean there still isn’t room f 
improvement. He feels that the cor 
pany could stand to improve its cor 
munications—with employes, with su’ 
pliers, with dealers and with the publ, 
“We want to explore whether our co} 
munications can be improved, and | 
so, how. We want to establish a 

maintain an even stronger rapport W) 
anyone, at any time, who comes— 
contact with S. C. Johnson & Son.” 
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New PHILIP MORRIS 


gives you a natural smoke 


When tensions butld up- take tien 0) relax, 


The ads on these and the following 
pages show. pretty plainly what hap- 
pens to a fresh advertising idea. It’s all 
too clear that you can keep the idea 
neither fresh nor your own. To connect 
Marlboro cigaret with masculinity, for 
instance, Philip Morris, Inc., and 
agency Leo Burnett used ingenious 
variations of one idea: the rugged man. 
Today, not only are rugged looking 
males promoting even such normally 
unpersonalized products as Sanka cof- 
fee, but the Burnett variations are 
nearly as epidemic: e.g., the cowboy 
which the automotive people currently 
seem to like a lot and the white-haired 
man. 

To keep the record straight, how- 
ever, the technique Bumett used to 
portray the rugged man so effectively 
can reasonably be said to borrow from 
the “big picture, little copy” idea, all 
but a trademark of Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather. Further, you might even say 
that Ogilvy’s “man in the Hathaway 
shirt” with his now famous eye patch 
(assisted perhaps by the bearded 
Schweppesman) started the so-called 
“staged” ads—where some peculiarity or 
incongruity such as eye patch, beard 
or tattoo arrests the attention. If you 
grant the above, then both the big 
picture of the Marlboro man and his 
idiosyncratic tattoo owe a bow to 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. 

Perhaps more interesting are the 
bizarre directions the “staged” ads, 
now that theyre an accepted advertis- 
ing device, are taking at the moment. 
Credit Smirnoff vodka and agency 
Lawrence Gumbinner with advancing 
from pedestrian props like eye patches 
to product adorning some plain of 
desolation (see first ad on following 
page). The idea, of course, is to etch 
the Smirnoff brand name on at least 
the taste-makers’ minds. Like the Marl- 
boro-Burnett team, the Smirnoff-Gum- 
binner admen are ingenious in think- 
ing up variations on what they label 
their “incongruous” theme. And _ like 
the Marlboro ads, the Smirnoff ads are 
widely copied, mainly by rival bever- 
age firms. 

Although it may not always be 
readily apparent, another aspect of the 
“staged” ad is attempt at humor—an 
effort, presumably, to put the observer 
into a more pleasant (i.e., buying) 
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Sparked by Smirnoff, newer ‘‘staged” ads move from eye patch and tattoo... 
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mood. While moons, moodiness and 
men in tuxedos are gone from such 
“staged” ads as those recently run by 
Excello shirts, Cole of California, Knoll 
Associates, Herman Miller Furniture, 
Chase Manhattan and Dunbar Furni- 
ture, the attempt at humor (as well as 
at incongruity) remains. 

Actually, no fresh print advertising 
idea has turned up in too long a 
time. “Staged” ads often seem tried 
& tired. One solace for the current 
lack of an avant-garde in print adver- 
tising: the welcome new creativity in 
radio commercials (Tide—March 22). 
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THE WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Must automobiles 


imitate dachshunds? 


As a friend of mine has discovered to 
her sorrow, the low-slung appearance 
of her 1957 car was achieved in part 
by dropping the chassis perilously close 
to the road. When she inadvertently 
backed up onto a curb (the sort of 
woman’s-driver mishap that formerly 
would have caused no permanent in- 
jury), she did serious damage to the 
underneath mechanism. Because her 
regular garage was unable to handle 
the repair, the car is now at the deal- 
er’s service department, where it is un- 
dergoing extensive—and expensive— 
renovation. 

As long as we buy cars for their 
oversized tail fins and three-tone color- 
ing, we have only ourselves to blame. 
But the increasing inroads being made 
by foreign cars show that a minority 
(admittedly a small minority) of us are 
appraising automobiles intelligently. 
Perhaps the day will come when the 
great American public will get smart 
and will rebel against design that may 
be “exciting” but is also sadly non- 
functional. 


Wonderful premium 


Want an advertisement that doesn’t 
involve the purchase of space, that 
avoids the 15% commission and that 
still makes an effective outdoor display 
piece? I came across this the other day 
when I saw a small boy flying a kite— 
a kite emblazoned with the merits of 
Kentile floors. He had received it at 
a local store when accompanying his 
mother on a shopping expedition. 
This toy impressed me as the best 
children’s premium that I’ve come 
across in a long time for these reasons: 
1) the kid was having a whale of a 
time playing with it, and 2) as the kite 
fluttered in the sky, propelled by a 
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spring breeze, the advertiser was get- 
ting excellent coverage for a relatively 
small outlay. 


Overstatement 


Claims that are grossly false, crude and 
vulgar methods of appeal—yes, they 
have largely disappeared from full- 
page, four-color national advertising. 
As Margaret Carson, of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, put it a while back, a really 
bad magazine ad is hard to find. How- 
ever, I find some copywriters still talk- 
ing in a kind of advertising jargon that 
depends for its effectiveness. on over- 
statement. Here, culled from women’s 
service magazines, are a few examples 
of what I’m talking about: 

Max Factor claims that after buying 
its Creme Puff and Hi-Fi Lipstick “In- 
stant beauty is yours.” 

Nitey Nite would have us believe 
that Angelspun, its new fabric, is “the 
most elegant softness that ever touched 
a little girl.” 

“Making this vacation wardrobe is 
all play and no work,” according to 
Necchi Sewing Machine and Ely & 
Walker Cottons. (The wardrobe con- 
sists of six outfits, which even an adept 
seamstress would classify as “work.”) 

Revlon’s Nail Enamel transforms 
nails into veritable “dazzling beauties.” 

And a far from Cordon Bleu salad 
of cling peaches and cottage cheese is 
a way you can “dazzle [there’s that 
verb again] extra-special company.” 

Maybe some women succumb to this 
sort of hyperbole, but I think that many 
others have become innured to it and 
dismiss it as “only advertising.” 

Contrast this type of approach with 
one used by Fluffo. The format is fa- 
miliar—two platters of fried chicken 
made with different shortenings. But 
instead of damning the anonymous 
shortening (which may, after all, be 
Crisco), Fluffo admits that Platter No. 


1 “looks good, too.” By establishing 
mood of sincerity, Fluffo makes even 
skeptics receptive to its claim that 
“never before could you get this ap- 
petizing, over-all golden browning.” 


Laundry equipment— 
on the move 


Look where laundry appliances are go- 
ing! They have already progressed 
from downstairs (the gloom and damp- 
ness of the cellar) to upstairs (the fam- 
ily or utility room) and now seem likely 
to end up near “my lady’s chamber, 
Whirlpool-Seeger, for instance, sug: 
gests that placing your laundry neal 
your bedroom can be a “real time 
saver.” It would lead to more machine: 
washing of lingerie and other delicate 
fabrics and would be handy for the 
sorting, folding and put-away part oj 
the job. In line with this thinking, Eas 
Laundry Appliances has come out wit 
a new and compact washer-dryer uni 
that fits snugly into a linen closet. 
Putting equipment close to the scent 
of action strikes me as an excellen 
idea. I'd also like to suggest, despite 
my misgivings about our appliance 
happy era, that advertisers might be 
able to put over the concept of tht 
home which for the ultimate in conven 
ience has both an upstairs and a down 
stairs laundry. Just as we have the two 
car, two-vacuum cleaner, double-ovei 
family, so we may eventually come t 
the family which boasts of ownin 
two washer-dryers. ; 


Abuse of 


public relations 


We in the suburbs are becoming i 
creasingly public-relations consciou: 
Our daytime civic and charitable om 
ganizations no longer have a voluntee 
in charge of “publicity.” Instead, 


All the more reason why I am dij 
turbed by the unscrupulous use of th 
term when selling by telephone (Tide: 
April 12). 

I’ve come across it, too, with a tell 
phone call the other night informin 
me that * “public relations operator nun 
ber one” was on the wire. The ca 
originated from a dance studio, whi¢ 
offered me two half-hour lessons 2 
two studio parties allegedly worth $2 
(A more munificent offer than the 1€ 
giveaway reported earlier in Tide). 

Some years ago it was the resear¢ 
business that took a beating whd¢ 
magazine salesmen claimed they we: 
making “surveys.” Now public relatioy 
is getting similar treatment. I think th 
the industry for its own protecti¢ 
should take prompt and decisive acti¢ 
to end this sort of chicanery. 
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Outboard Marine sells 


outboards 


like soap 


surrently outselling its major competitors combined, Out- 


yoard Marine Corp. markets outboard motors the way 


rocter & Gamble sells soap. 


The result of its multibrand 


trategy: a sales volume that has quadrupled in five years. 


de ALL exhibits at this spring’s 
evy of boat shows, the most spectacu- 
F is a circular fishing craft equipped 
ith two outboard motors, power steer- 
ig, radar and electronic system (in- 
uding color TV camera for under- 
ater scanning) to record the presence, 
umber, size, weight and type of fish. 
That exhibit pretty well character- 
1 Outboard Marine Corp. (Wauke- 

, Ill.), whose Evinrude division de- 
gned and exhibits it. No other com- 
ny puts more marketing magic or 
he behind reaching today’s leisure- 
me _customer. The result: Outboard 
arine’s sales quadrupled in the last 
e years to $122 million in 1956, 
e net profit zoomed some 600% 
$12,097,690.* Today Outboard Ma- 
e, with over half the outboard motor 
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market, sells more motors than its major 
competitors combined: second-place 
Kiekhaefer Corp. (Mercury motors) and 
third-place Scott-Atwater Mfg. Corp. 
(there are some 20 other, smaller out- 
board manufacturers). The market it- 
self, pegged at $212 million in 1956, 
is expected to grow to $280 million, or 
700,000 units, this year. 

The key to Outboard Marine’s suc- 
cess, explains marketing vice-president 
John Robertson, is carefully guided, yet 
highly competitive, brand selling by 
OMC’s three divisions: Johnson Motors 
(Waukegan), Evinrude Motors (Milwau- 
kee), both of which are neck & neck 


*Outboard Marine employs 8,000-or-so people, 
located in four U.S. plants and two Canadian 
plants. It makes and markets power mowers 
through the Lawn-Boy division. Outboard Marine 
Corp. of Canada, Ltd., produces motors and 
mowers in Peterboro, Ont. It also markets chain 
saws produced by Industrial Engineering, Ltd., in 
North Burnsby, British Columbia. 


RIS LOVE TH Mam “ER TAO. 
“Sweetest-running Johnsons ever!” 


Johnson sells dependability A 
“ Evinrude sells family fun 


Buccaneer sells adventure V 


: . PERFORM) 


in the industry and comprise most of 
OMC’s sales, and Gale Products (Gales- 
burg, Ill.), which makes and sells the 
Buccaneer line and _ private label 
brands. In other words, OMC’s over- 
all organization is much like General 
Motors’, its actual marketing much 
like Procter & Gamble’s—fierce com- 
petition among divisions and_ brands 
to boost total sales. 

Guiding all the divisions toward the 
common marketing goal of upping total 
outboard motor sales in OMC’s top 
management—a close-knit team of vice- 
presidents of finance, export sales, re- 
search & engineering, manufacturing 
and marketing, all of whom report to 
executive vice-president Edward C. 
Scott, who, in turn, reports to president 
John Raynaik. Marketing vice-presi- 
dent Robertson devotes himself to in- 
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Outboard Marine marketer 
John Robertson 


tegrating all the sales activities of the 
corporation’s divisions, describes him- 
self as “a marketing counselor or ad- 
visor.” Robertson’s job also is to in- 
vestigate new product areas that will 
fit into the company’s manufacturering 
facilities. 

Before that date, Outboard Marine 
divisions were loosely federated units 
which went their own engineering and 
sales paths—paths established before 
a series of financial mergers in the 
1920’s and 1930’s brought them to- 
gether.** 


> Today the basic engineering of all 
OMC motors is standard. Sametime, 
each division’s manufacturing facilities 
make standard parts for the other divi- 
sions (e.g., Johnson makes gears, Gale 
turns out the gas tanks). Then, follow- 
ing the auto industry technique of 
building different body forms on the 
basic chassis, the styling of the in- 
dividual motor brands is left up to 
each division. For example, marine 
designer consultant Brooke Stevens sits 
down with Evinrude and Gale engineers 
to design those brands; designer Dave 
Chapman does the same for Johnson. 

In recent years Johnson and Evin- 
rude motors have become sleeker, more 
colorful. Johnson’s 30-horsepower Jave- 
lin engine is a dramatic bronze color; 
Evinrude incorporated its traditional 
white & blue trademark colors in its 
30-horsepower Lark. In fact, Evinrude 
has gone as far as having designer 
Stevens draw up plans for a small boat 
called the Lark and equipped with 
stainless steel tail fins. Built by Evin- 
rude at a cost of $10,000, the rakish 
craft, displayed at major U.S. boat 
shows, already has had its effect. So 


«Today each division is headed by a general 
manager responsible for the sales performance of 
his division’s brand. Under him are a sales 
director, responsible for the selling and adver- 
tising efforts of the division. He, in turn, has a 
sales manager and ad manager under him. Scott 
and Robertson constantly confer with the divi- 
sions’ general managers and sales directors, both 
to set sales goals and to map out general 
advertising strategy. 
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far, Evinrude claims that some 35 boat 
builders have incorporated styling fea- 
tures of the Lark into their own craft. 
Outboard Marine, ever after better boat 
styling, is itself testing prototypes of 
new motors which it hopes to have on 
the market by 1960. Buccaneer, al- 
though not changing color, now has a 
line of nine models priced about an 
average $30-50 below the Evinrude and 
Johnson lines (which run from around 
$200 to $600). 


> OMC also distributes its three brands 
separately. Robertson, a marine equip- 
ment buyer for Montgomery Ward be- 
fore he jomed OMC in 1952, explains 
that in the postwar years, Outboard 
Marine divisions gradually began to 
eliminate their distributors. Johnson 
and Evinrude now each sell direct to 
3,500 different dealers, each has 18 
factory representatives acting as mar- 
keting advisors to dealers; Gale 
markets through hardware jobbers, also 
sells to Montgomery Ward, Goodyear 
and Spiegel. “To build even stronger 
dealerships than we had, we decided 
both to develop fuller lines and also 
meet the growing demand for horse- 
power. Basic engineering boosted by 
individual styles was then economically 
essential. : 

Today, Johnson and Evinrude, which 
offered four basic models two years 
ago, now offer nine. “At first all we 
did was expand the horsepower rate 
by taking Johnson, which had 3, 5%, 10 
and 25, and Evinrude, which had 3, 
7%, 15 and 25, and give each brand 
the horsepower it didn’t have.” In 
succeeding years both divisions actually 
raised the horsepower, upping the 25’s 
to 30 last year, then 35 this year. 


> The biggest difference among the 
outboard motor brands lies in the ad- 
vertising strategies. Total advertising 
budget is about $3,000,000 for this 
year—90% of it divided between Evin- 
rude and Johnson. This is true not so 
much of the copy strategy: each brand 
throws about equal copy weight into 
pushing 1) the fun of owning an out- 
board, 2) boating as a sport for the 
family, 3) the dependability of the 
motors, and 4) boating as an adventure. 

Rather, the chief difference lies in 
the media strategies. Johnson ad man- 
ager Chester Palmer, for example, uses 
magazines extensively. Palmer this year 
is pouring (via J. Walter Thompson) 
nearly $1,000,000 into Life and Sat- 
evepost and boating books. His big 
switch this year though is much more 
powerful use of local level advertising. 
Palmer has earmarked about $450,000 
for co-op to help dealers. “We 
think that our business is local and we 
intend to push the local dealer to the 
hilt, giving him every imaginable help.” 


_ two newspaper campaigns, one in 
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Generally, Palmer’s strategy includ 


autumn at the time of the new mot 
announcement (all divisions have the 
same model year), the second in th 
spring, opening progressively in rela- 
tion to the beginning of the outboard 
season in each part of the country. — 

This year, Palmer added a new twit 
with a special “All-Family Boat Show” 
promotion to kick off the spring cam- 
paign. Tied to ads in Life and Sateve- 
post, newspaper ads pushed visits to 
dealers by the whole family. F 
> This family theme is also played up 
by Evinrude ad manager Eldon Rob- 
bins. But Robbins’ media technique 
(through Milwaukee’s Cramer-Krasselt 
Co.) is to split the $1,500,000 national 
ad budget between magazines and ne 
work television, with a small newspapei 
campaign backing up the other media 
Last Christmas, for example, Evinrude 
broke a campaign on NBC-TV’s Toda 
and Tonight, ABC-TV’s Famous Filn 
Festival and CBS-TV’s Panorama Pa; 
cific (a west coast regional show). “We 
think that TV is perfect for demonstra 
ing outboards. There is a natural tie-i 
we believe, because those watching TY 
are seeking recreation, and outboarding 
is recreation.” The television schedult 
also bridges the gap from the mode 
introduction in the fall to Evinrude’ 
heavy spring promotion (ending aroun¢ 
June, with a few ads through the sum 
mer). i 

Gale, meantime, places its small, esti 
mated $100,000 national bu 


“This is due to our restricted distribt 
tion.” ay 
Right now, it looks as if Outboar 
Marine and its three divisions will cor 
tinue on the same marketing path 7 
the immediate future. There are indicé 
tions, however, that OMC may broade) 
the base of its present marketing. | 
special study last August by J. Walte 
Thompson (Chicago), financed joint 
by Johnson and Evinrude, indicaté 
that there may be a new type of co 
sumer to seek. This probe of 10 
outboard motor owners, for insta 
confirmed the fact that the two big 
occupational groups now purcha 
outboard are the managerial-pr 
sional group and the factory or sk 
worker class. J. Walter Thompson 
searchers indicate that the next 
step may be to go after those gr 
currently less inclined to buy 
boards—sales & clerical workers, 
skilled factory workers. In that ca! 
a company with several brands of ov 


price itself for a specific market. 
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> & E 
ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


Vhy past tense 


s less tense 


joug Humphries of N. W. Ayer calls 
lis column’s attention to his agency’s 
lymouth ad (see cut) headlined “Mrs. 
fitchell’s last car cost more than 
6,000.” He's particularly proud be- 
ause it “gets away from the stridency 
hich is so often a feature’/of automo- 
ve advertising.” 

Part of the secret of this ad’s success 

its headline. The fact that it is in 
le past tense gives it a narrative feel- 
ig that is strangely scarce in today’s 
dvertising. As a matter of fact, I have 
een unable to find another example 
fF a past-tense headline in any recent 
lagazine. 

Many headlines are _ imperative. 
hey are a chief factor in creating the 
ridency referred to by Mr. Humphries 
vhich is by no means confined to 
itomobiles). As you read through any 
ublication or listen to any station you 
‘e commanded to: 

Get all 17 cooking aids 
Get in the swing . . . Go swept-wing 
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e Meet the men of atomic-electric 
power 

e Get more nourishment for less money 

e See the all-new ’57 washer 

e Don‘ let your hands tell your age 

e Keep keen when it counts 

e Enjoy the genuine 

e Remove dandruff with first shampoo 

e Avoid complexion fade-out 

e Take the world’s fastest airliner 


Another chief category and a con- 
tributor to advertising’s aura of tension 
is the exclamatory group: 

New! Squeeze-comb permanent 
Now! Built into one electric range! 
Lawn mowing luxury! 

The handle is to tune with! 

At last you can bake a better pie! 
Really new taste discovery! 
America’s number 1 buy! 

This oval laboratory grinds up tires! 
The smoothest taste of all! 

Now! Quick-cooked corn 

Brush bad breath away! 

By golly! This is the stuff! 

So different! So delicious! 


New power in power mowers! 
No lint fuzz on clothes! 


e Why this vacation is different! 

A third prominent grouping has no 
exclamation marks but achieves its note 
of urgency with present tense verbs and 
large black type: 

e Mightiest outboard shows its muscles 

e Here’s your biggest big ride 

e It bites back—this new cheddar 

e Benefits all cars . . . Stops corrosive 
wear 

e New discovery makes dogs eager 
eaters 

e Refreshes your taste 

Some of the appeals listed above 
serve their purpose admirably. They 
are not included here in a critical sense 
but to indicate the background against 
which any advertising appears. All of 
these examples were chosen from a 
single issue of one weekly magazine 
and much the same tone is present in 
all media. The occasional past-tense, 
story-telling effort such as Plymouth’s 
benefits from the contrast. 


Taking full advantage 
of full color 


With product color becoming ever more 
important in marketing strategy, the 
problem of how to dramatize that fac- 
tor in advertising arises more and more 
frequently. Several basic principles 
seem to be emerging. 

First of all, the color story is told 
best when it is told alone. If combined 
with other selling features, impact is 
diminished. An extremely effective ad 
is being run by Clairol on two facing 
pages. One shows a life-size photo of 
a redhead. The other shows the same 
girl as a blond. If two models had 
been used or any changes made in her 
style of coiffure or her accessories, at- 
tention would have been diverted from 
the essence of the message which lies 
in hair color. 

Secondly, there is the question of 
whether background should contrast or 
blend with the main subject. When a 
bottle of ketchup, for example, is shown 
in front of a backdrop of red, as Hunt’s 
has done, the feeling of redness comes 
off much better than if the other pic- 
torial elements were green or any other 
color. 

A third guidepost concerns overuse 
of color. Because all shades of the 
rainbow are available, it’s a temptation 
to use too many of them in too many 
places. Case in point: Crane illustrates 
sinks in pink, blue, gray, jade, yellow, 
red, tan and white. Each is a different 
style and each is accompanied by four 
swatches for suggested room colors. 
There is a large photo of a bathroom 
with two different fixture colors and a 
four-inch purple band across the top 
of the spread. Crane gets its money’s 
worth in ink, but not necessarily in 
anything else. 
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Dove: opening a 


brand new market 


Lever Bros. wants to be first with a nationally marketed! 


detergent toilet bar. Here’s why & how it determined 


product, price, packaging, agency and advertising— with 


the big aim first place in a field it expects to win over ordi- 


nary toilet soap within a decade. 


A FORTNIGHT ago, housewives 
throughout New York City found in 
the mail a blue & gold foil package 
containing a bar of Dove, Lever Broth- 
ers’ new detergent (although it doesn’t 
say so) toilet bar soap. 

The sampling idea, of course, is older 
than soap opera. But sampling virtually 
every New Yorker in the telephone 
book is new, and is as good an indica- 
tion as any that Lever is after big 
stakes with Dove. 


> The point is that the $150 million 
toilet bar quarter of the soap market 
is wide open, thanks to the war-born 
detergent bar. Indeed, detergent bars 
threaten to take over the toilet bar 
market much the same way detergents 
have encroached on the laundry and 
dishwashing area. In 1948, detergents 
represented about 16% of total soap 
& detergent sales. Last year they ac- 
counted for nearly 68% of the total 
market. Industry officials say there’s 
no reason to doubt that detergent toilet 
bar sales, while miniscule now, will 
rise as rapidly once the product catches 
on. One spokesman thinks such bars 
will take over the field by 1960. An- 
other thinks that probably within a 
decade all toilet bar soaps will contain 
some “synthetic surfactant.” 

Lever, going national with its Dove 
detergent bar market by market, wants 
to be the first of the big soap three 
(others: Colgate and Procter & Gamble) 
to get there. For it’s soap selling’s un- 
written law No. 1 that whoever is first 
with a successful new. type of product 
usually keeps his lead. 

The detergent bar grew out of World 
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; 
War II: when the Japanese cut off the 
supply of coconut oil used to make the 
Navy’s saltwater soap, companies like 
Atlantic Refining took the new sym 
thetic detergents, mixed them with bat 
soap and supplied servicemen with the 
first crude detergent bars. After the 
war, General Analine & Film and the 
Quartermaster General’s Office devel 
oped the prototype of today’s bar whosé 
first commercial application is believec 
to be the Lowilla bar, made by West 
wood Pharmaceuticals (Buffalo, N.Y. 
for persons with soap sensitive skins. It? 
appearance on the consumer marke! 
prompted the big soap makers to ge 
into the act. | 


> Detergent bars have advantage’ 
which should insure their success. They 
don’t irritate the most sensitive sking 
they lather easily in the hardest watei 
won’t melt away, won't leave rings fi 
the bathtub, and will give more wash 
ings per bar. Sametime, detergents hav) 
disadvantages, though these apparent! 
can be licked. They’re more expensive 
are more difficult to manufacture wit! 
current machinery, have a tendency f¢/ 
wash off skin fats and oils leaving 4 
skin dry. 

Lever, at least, thinks it is lickin 
most of the problems with Dove. Leve 
introduced Dove in May, 1955, in t 
Quad Cities (Davenport, Rock Islan¢ 
Moline, E. Moline), Greensboro (N.C 
and Grand Rapid (Mich.). That fa 
Dove fanned out into the midwest (ea 
to Ohio, west to Nebraska). In 195! 
Dove came into the northeast (excey 
Boston), then moved into the sout 
west (Oklahoma, New Mexico). 
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Amazing New Beauty Discovery! 
DOVE creams your skin 
while you bathe 


New bath and toilet bar 
is one-quarter cleansing cream 


Darling, I’m having the most 
extraordinary experience... 


Pes need over heels ty DOVE! 


DOVE creams your skin while you bathe 


These ads have launched Dove successfully in half the nation so far 


\ 


wing it came to Boston, metropolitan 
ew York, now is swinging south to 
ie Virginias, Kentucky, etc. Lever 
on't pinpoint Dove’s next move but it 
ems logical it will keep on going 
uth, then head for the far west. Now 
50% of the country, Dove should 
> national by the first of the year. 


Years of research, says Lever Bros. 
hich is pretty sure it has a winner, 
‘owed how to win the detergent bar 
arket. The essentials: 
Since detergents tend to dry out 
e skin, they should contain a factor 
at would counteract that quality. 
Since manufacturing cost necessitate 
gher price, detergent soap should 
mtain a factor that will account for 
and that factor should be played up 
advertising. 
Since detergent bars are new, they 
ould have a new shape which could 
- exploited. 
Lever set its resarch staff to work, 
legated a midwest university to work 
t a new shape. Research also showed 
at adding cleansing cream would 
unteract the drying factor, sametime 
uld help account for the cost. 
Cleansing cream in toilet bar soaps 
not new. Many specialty houses 
ve made such products for years for 
men with sensitive skins who could 
t use regular soap. But no major 
tketer has sold one nationally. 
may came out with some cleansing 
am a few years ago, but dropped 
> product in test markets. Soap in- 
stry officials say that cleansing cream 
es not mix well with regular alka- 
© soaps, like Camay, Ivory, Lux, so 
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Camay probably could not contain 
enough to exploit (some estimations 
placed the content at about 1%). But 
Dove being a detergent bar super- 
fatted with stearic acid, a common 
cleansing cream ingredient, could con- 
tain enough to make a difference, or 
at least 25% worth which Dove con- 
tains. 


> Since Lever knew many women pay 
30¢ to $1 or more for a jar of cleansing 
cream, it believed they probably could 
be enticed to pay higher-than-regular 
soap price, yet lower-than-cleansing 
cream price for a toilet bar which 
could give them similar benefits. Lever 
set Dove’s price at two for 39¢ for the 
regular size bar, two for 49¢ for the 
bath size, and decided to fair trade it 
at that price, the only toilet soap fair 
traded. 

Lever attributes the fact that women 
will pay the higher price to today’s 
trend toward luxurious living—a trad- 
ing-up trend that has permeated many 
facets of U.S. life since the war. But 
it also attributes much of Dove’s suc- 
cess to the advertising. 


> Lever selected Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather to handle Dove, largely because 
of the agency’s success in helping to 
establish Schweppes beverages and 
Hathaway shirts. Lever thought Dove 
was as unusual as those products in 
that it was a completely new kind 
of soap—and that became the key to the 
campaign. It was decided to push 
Dove as a product “that makes regular 
soap old-fashioned.” 

That ad (see cut) was used on Dove’s 


introduction in the first test market, 
and has been used ever since. It was 
rotated with two others during the 
introductory period, and those ads have 
been the mainstay of the advertising. 
These ads were run two or three times. 
a week for a two to three-week period, 
and supported by television spots, run- 
ning up to half a dozen times a day 
for the same length of time. Most often 
used TV commercial shows “a _three- 
quarter-filled bar of Dove, then a frame 
with cleansing cream being poured into 
the rest of the bar. 

Copy features the cream (“Consider 
what you pay for a jar of cleansing 
cream—then remember that Dove’s re- 
markable lather cleans and creams at 
the same time”) and the shape (“Dove 
has a fascinating shape—sculptured to 
fit the hand”). Lever put Dove into a 
cardboard box to protect its shape, and 
in foil to preserve the perfume content. 


> Advertising first broke in each test 
market on the day that women in the 
area received their free sample of the 
high-priced soap. Lever admits that 
sampling “was almost a phone book 
saturation.” 

While Lever works fast to become 
the first national marketer of a de- 
tergent bar, its big two competitors are 
not standing still. Colgate’s Vel Beauty 
Bar is selling mostly in hard-water 
areas, moving into new markets, though 
more slowly than Dove. Procter & 
Gamble’s Zest moves into the west coast 
late this month or early June. Mean- 
time Lever is reported also at work on 
an extremely high content detergent 
bar, possibly to be called Oval. Ez 
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Tide) ADVERTISING INDEX 


National advertising volume in major measurable National advertising for 
media is apparently leveling off from its steady March, 1957 
uphill spiral. 

For this year’s first quarter, the Tide Advertising u 1 8% 
Index (prepared by J. K. Lasser & Co.) shows ad vol- Le @ 
ume less than 4% better than 1956’s first quarter— 
certainly a slower growth pattern than the industry over March, 1956 


is conditioned to. Network television’s skyrocketing 
rate of acceleration is gradually slowing down. And 
business publications are proving the most vigorous 
medium of the year to date. 


For the month of March, the increase over 1956's 
March was a slight 2.8% for all media. Losses by BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
two media—newspapers and farm publications—kept aes 


any increase over the comparable month last year 
from being substantial. 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


@ For the first quarter, business papers ran 10.2% 
better than 1956's first quarter. For March, business 
publications climbed 8.4%, from 203.3 Index points 
to 220.3. 


® Network TV climbed 8.4% for the quarter, and — = | 
ran 7.3% better (from 381.2 to 408.9 points) in 
March. 


® General Magazines showed a 2.1% gain for the 
quarter, also edged up 2.5% for March (from 183.4 
to 187.9 points). 


@ Outdoor was down 1.0% for the quarter, but 
picked up in March by 1.9% over 1956’s March, an 
Index point gain from 148.2 to 151.0. 


® Newspapers were up for the quarter, a slight 
0.8%, but were also down for March, from 201.8 
points to 199.3, a drop of 1.2%. 


® Farm publications were down both for the quarter 
and for the month of March. The quarterly loss 
was 1.2% and in March farm books slipped a notable 
7.8%, from 172.8 points to 159.4. 


In the three-month trend figures, the February 
Index total for network TV and national advertising 
have been revised. Network radio figures are not 
reported due to rate complications, but an estimate 
is included. 


YEAR TO DATE THREE-MONTH TREND A | 


March February January 

1957 1956 % Change 1957 1957 1957 

National advertising. ..191.8....184.7....up 3.8% National advertising... .215.2....190.7*... 169.6 © 
Newspapers ......... 180.8....179.4....up 0.8% Newspapers ............ 199.3....181.9....161.3 — 
General magazines....149.0....146.0....up 2.1% Generale megczineag ae 187.910.1512 oe 
e ¢ * ; a} 

Network television. .... 395.7....365.1....up 8.4% prapet lia sates 108 9 ce en 
ee ae Ouidopta 2 taiac cee 151.0....127.7....124.8 © 
UlGOOr i. 3 s.ou eae e Bis aw 19509 s. ; sees, 

j 135.2/,downis 1.077 Farm publications....... 159.4....163.2.... 83.2 

Farm publications. .... 135.3....136.9 .down 1.2% Business papers........ 220.3....204.9....190.1 
Business papers....... 205.1....186.2....up 10.2% *Revised ) 


All index figures are based on 100 equal to the 1947-1949 average, except television, where 100 equals the 1951 average. 
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Ford’s radio 
strategy: 


: Reader's Digest 
* will up its 
t cover price: 


plan off 
the ground: 


* May 24, 1957 


MEDIA 
FORECAST 


The 1958 Ford will dominate network radio during the peak auto listening 
hours this fall. This is assured by Ford’s newsmaking $4,000,000 
(estimated net after discounts) CBS radio buy. 


Here’s what Ford will get for its money: a five-minute news strip 

five days a week at 8 a.m.; a similar five-minute strip sometime 

between 7 and 7:35 a.m., probably featuring Bing Crosby and Rosemary 
Clooney; a new 25-minute Arthur Godfrey show Monday through Friday 
at 5:05 p.m.; Ed Murrow’s 15-minute daily news show slotted at 7:45 
p.m.; six five-minute “big name” programs scattered through the weekend 
—four on Sunday, two on Saturday. It adds up to four hours and 

40 minutes a week. 


With the standard clause protecting Ford from competing products in 

a half hour on either side of its shows, this means Ford has the 

radio network to itself during the maximum auto traffic periods all week. 
In short, Ford is dominating the time it wants at a bargain. Ford’s 
tactics point up the current situation in network radio. With 1956 time 
sales down to a low of $70,000,000, it’s now possible, as it never 


_ was in the old days, for an advertiser to dominate a choice part of the schedule 


for what amounts to peanuts. 


Apparently, rising costs are plaguing the Reader’s Digest again. When 

it announced it would accept advertising in late 1954, it said the decision (taken 
because of rising costs) was an alternative to raising the cover price. Now, 
even though ad revenue is up considerably, the cover price will also be raised. 


The Digest will raise its single-copy price from 25¢ to 35¢ effective 
with the September, 1957 issue, its subscription price from $3 to $4 
effective March, 1958. This will be the first cover price increase 

in the Digest’s history. 


- 


Sylvester L. (“Pat”) Weaver has made a sale for his new Program 

Service, involving eight major markets. The program (to start July 1) is Dr. Frances 
Horwich’s Ding Dong School; the sponsor is Taylor-Reed Corp., maker 

of Cocoa-Marsh and other food products. Gross time and talent costs 

are reportedly about $250,000. 


The important thing is that the show (10-10:30 a.m. EST, Monday- 

Friday) will be telecast live from New York and fed to the other 

seven stations via American Telephone & Telegraph interconnecting cable, 
in the manner of the three networks. This lifts Weaver out of the ranks 

of mere program packager into the rarified network atmosphere. 


The catch is that while the sale is made, Weaver's actual “network” 
hasn't yet jelled. The sale was made on the basis of delivery of 

these cities: Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Washington (D.C.). No station contracts have 
yet been signed, but here are the likely prospects: in Chicago, WGN 

is an unaffiliated VHF station, as is WITV in Washington, (D.C.). 
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Politz measures 
Satevepost 
influence: 


Magazine 
newsstand sales 
encouraging: 


NBC Radio 
underwrites 
ad research: 


There are four unaffiliated stations in New York City. Sametime, KWK 
in St. Louis may drop its affiliation. The best prospects in the 

other four markets are the ABC affiliates, which receive no network 
programing during the morning. 


In still another audience study for still another magazine, Alfred ‘a 
Politz Research has added still another dimension to media research. — ‘ a 
Using Satevepost homes uncovered in last year’s Reader’s Digest Study — 
of Seven Publications, Politz goes beyond the standard audience : a 
composition breakdowns (age, sex, income, hard goods ownership, ete.), t tries 
for the first time to measure the emotional relationship between a 4 
magazine and its readers, the impact of editorial and advertising, an 
the satisfaction derived from them, the conversation about them. 4 


Politz tabulates these satisfaction and conversation yardsticks by i. 
age, sex, income, ownership and purchasing habits. The results in the . 
study’s words: Those who like Satevepost the most are generally better = 
educated people who “earn more, own more, purchase more, do more...” 


There are some signs of brightening in the generally gloomy magazine 
newsstand sales picture. 


The major women’s magazines, according to Select Magazines’ semi-annual 
boxscore, registered good gains in 1956’s second half over 1955’s 

similar period. Ladies’ Home Journal was up a healthy 10.8% in single 
copy sales, McCall’s 6.0%, Good Housekeeping 1.6%. The big monthlies 
also did well. Reader’s Digest U.S. edition was up a fat 7.6%, while 

both Redbook and Cosmopolitan increased newsstand circulation for 

the period better than 10%. 


The big weeklies and bi-weeklies, on the other hand, didn’t do quite 
as well. Both Satevepost and Look were down (6.8% and 2.4% 
respectively). Only Life gained ground, with a 4.2% increase. TV Guide 
registered a 28% gain. Among the home magazines, Better Homes & 
Gardens newsstand sales dropped 5.5%, American Home rose 1%. 


In an effort to short-circuit advertiser misgivings about chronically 
low ratings, NBC radio network will undertake to research the sales 
effectiveness of sponsors’ radio campaigns. 


The argument, according to NBC vice-president Matthew J. Cullingan: 
“Extraordinary sales results were proved despite disappointing ratings, 
leading to the belief that present radio audience ratings are virtually 
meaningless as an indication of radio’s true selling power. We are 
willing to put network radio to the test of sales effectiveness research 
at our Own expense.” 


Advertisers eligible for the service: those whose campaigns are of 
sufficient length and frequency to give measurable results, those | 
willing to build a radio campaign around copy points not featured in > 
other media advertising, so as to isolate radio’s effectiveness. 


For qualifying campaigns, NBC will pay all costs up to $10,000. 
May 24, 1957. 


Accessible and up-to-date 


Here Mr. Thomas R. Vohs, (left) Executive Vice 
President of Anderson & Cairns, and Mr. Robert 
K. Kennedy, (center) Advertising Manager of 


Union Carbide & Carbon’s Textile Fibers Division, 
consult with Mr. Murray Thomas, (right) the 
agency’s Media Director. 


media information is a“must’” 


, 
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says Mr. Murray Thomas, Media Director, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


“One of the biggest problems of a media man is 
having information that is accessible and known to 
be current. This is particularly true in times of 
pressure and that is certainly the usual thing in the 
agency business. You always have to get a job done 
in a specified period of time and often you are not 
in a position to ask a representative to come over 
and give you a run-down. 


“You go to your files but, 
more often than not, you 
don’t seem to be able to find 
current information in them.” 


These remarks were made 
by Mr. Thomas in the course 
of an interview, part of 
STANDARD RATE & DaTA’s 
continuing study of adver- 
tiser and agency buying prac- 
tices. These research findings 
are passed along to media owners in field report 
bulletin form, in Handbooks and in Copy 
Organizers to help them match their sales ap- 
proaches and Service-Ads to buyers’ needs. Mr. 
Thomas spelled out his needs further: 


“These are the reasons I’ve always considered 


Service-Ads in Standard Rate tremendously im- 
portant. Here is information that is accessible 
and you know it’s up-to-date. Why sometimes 
you're pressed for a decision in the next half 
hour and you've got to get the information fast. 
This is particularly true in a meeting when some- 
one asks, ‘How about such-and-such a medium.’ 
If you can find the information you need quickly, 
you're a hero; if not, you name it. You might 
even say that by providing good service infor- 
mation the medium owner is not only helping 
to sell his medium but really is building good 
will among media people. In the last analysis a 
medium can only be successful when its adver- 
tisers are successful, and this can only be true 
when the original selection was based on good, 
sound information about that medium.” 


Hundreds of field interviews, like the call made 
on Mr. Thomas, have sharply defined the main 
points that agency and advertiser executives say 
they like to find in Service-Ads when they’re 
using Standard Rate to select markets or media. 
Of the many useful Service-Ads you'll find each 
month in SRDS, a few are reproduced on the 


following pages. (continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) : 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and 


Although “Ads” is part of the term ‘“Service- stance, he is looking for the medium or combi- 
Ads,” the emphasis is very much on Service. nation of media that most nearly matches his 
Media owners tell us they do not think of this current requirements. He knows from experience 
part of their SERVICE-Selling program as adver- that the basic information he seeks is available 
lising Or promotion in the same sense that they in this one reliable place; that it is accurate, up- 
consider their messages in the advertising trade to-date, and organized for ease of comparison. 


publications. That form of “mass impression” 
advertising is necessarily based on the fact that 


5 tee When Service-Ads are used 
the seller (the individual medium) seeks the 


buyer. But you can put it down as an axiom that, The men who influence the selection of media 
in the case of service or reference publications and those who actually buy the space or time are 
like SRDS, the buyer seeks the seller. When the looking for authentic, up-to-date, useful infor- — 
advertiser or his agency turns to SRDS, for in- mation. They use SRDS at the very time they are 


BREAD oe This Service-Ad 
is Mid-America’s No. 2 

... by “quarter-hour firsts”... of Station KCMO, 
according to all three Kansas Kansas City, Mis- 


City surveys: ARB-PULSE and Ss . : 
NIELSEN for July 1956. ouri, facing the 
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state map in ume 
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cies and adver- 
tisers a goodly 
measure of what 
they say they 
want. 


re 
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NEWS. TELEGRAPH 
Phase 12. 
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98.4% COVERAGE OF HOMES 


with effective buying power 


28% ABOVE IOWA’S AVERAGE 


Here's » market steeped with buying power—and. 
The Courier gives it saturation coverage. 

98.4% coverage of 111,300 population Black 
Hawk county, where industrial might has sky- 


acc 
jn on of feel 
(Tale tltlog soatinved 6. seat pope 


THE STATION 


100,000 watts video maximum power—60,000 
watts audio 


Serving the 2-billion-dollar-plus Kansas City, DroVv i d es t h is 


Missouri-Kansas City, Kansas trade area 
Affiliated with the publishera of Better fi 
Homes & Gardens and Successful Farming -part 

4843 magazines. 

: E, K. Hartenbower, General Manager < | a k 

2 de) &| 8. B. Tremble, Commercial Manager ales package 
‘ Coricentrated Editing 
127,679,000 The Katz Agency—National Representatives ° 


Every page in every issue deals rocketed Effective Buying Power per occupied 
= 70e.022/000 125 East Sist Street—Kansas City, Missouri cntpaiih theveaeres weave (CCB dwelling to $6,974 .... @ stupendous 28% above 
831, JEtferson 1-6789 tricity, electric equipment and the statewide average of $5,431. 
Automotive x rast electric appliances — ain editorial 74% of all The Couriers delivered in this 15- 
Filling statio 988, Basic CBS-TV performance geared 100% to county market of 358,700 persons reach occu. 


your sales objectives. pied dwellings where the average EBP is $6,288 
. 87% reach homes with $5,799 average EBP 
» 94% reach homes with $5,515 average EBP. 
Tell your story to these high-income lowans. 
They read The Courier . . . make metropolitan 
Waterloo—now 8 community of 100,878 persons 
=their shopping and buying headquarters. 


Contact our national representative 
or write us. 


Building material-hardware .... } 
Gross farmincome (Jan. na + 639, sre ee Wide Editorial Interest A 
Average income per farm... Every electrical phase of farming 

and farm living is covered — 
helping rural America realize 
greater comfort, more efficiency, 
higher profit—encouraging farm 
families to want the electrical 
product you manufacture, no 
matter what it is, 


Hand-picked Market 
Alll readers—upwards of 800,000 


families in 48 States and Canada — ee JonN oétet, Teacton woRKs 
—are selected by leading Power “ies cocients oa oie (WATERLOO, Worley largaet abeel Troater fostery 


Suppliers who are currently pay- 
ing more than $40,000 an issue 
for the privilege. Basis for selec- 
tion: readers’ farm inconizs and 
established buying power. 


®@ Audited Circulation 
ay In addition to Power Suppliers’ 
BP an continued paid sponsorship — in 
itself a double-cl eck on the de- 
livery of the magazine to readers 


This farm magazine Service-Ad was_ & ACH ON THE FARM oe 
specifically cited by another buyer ‘tz Spm." 7” 

Y 4 ‘ a There's @ Wealth of New Information . 
of media as follows: ‘‘This one for /* ee at 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is very 


i, ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
good. These facts on how the maga- MAGAZINE 


Newspopers 


“- On a page opposite the SRDS Con- 
sumer Market Estimates for lowa, — 
the Waterloo DAILY COURIER sells 
its coverage of the Black Hawk 
County area, explains how indus- 


‘wre to ost for ll v9 0 guide in reach. 
ond growing siecifal morte! on 
form 


zine is edited give us a good indica- /" stent n | Se trial expansion has boosted its ef- 
tion of the type of audience we can Farm Publications fective buying power to a point 
reach by using this magazine.’’ well above the average. 
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advertisers buy space and time 
ee ST el rl ie et ar 


BH&G readers BUY MORE... and 


FACT SHEET 


on BUYING ACTION 
OF BH&G READERS 


Buying action USA. 


actually engaged in comparing media advertis- 
ing values. 


Agencies and advertisers who collaborated in 
Standard Rate’s study of media buying practices 
gave us an idea of the types of problems the 

have in mind when referring to Standard Rate. 
We might summarize them into three basic 
media-selecting occasions: 


1. When media men, advertising managers and 
account executives are building preliminary lists; 


2. When these men, often in conference, are 
revising preliminary lists, defending recommen- 


iD AAP 


Bind buying 
"s actively 
1, as well as 
of Better 


je $100 or more was spent 
terial 
‘e $25 or more was spent 
liances 
where $15 or more was 


Some individuals are of the adventurous 


dations and making final selections; 


3. Whenever, during the year, advertising sched- 


ules, plans, or lists are reviewed, and added or 
eliminated, or media requirements changed. 


These agency and advertiser activities create 
opportunities for gain as well as possibilities for 
loss. They can just as well mean the addition of 
a medium that fits the new phase of the adver- 
tiser’s interest as the cancellation of one that 
is no longer considered as meeting changed 
requirements (perhaps for lack of complete 
up-to-date information). 


BH&G penetration is high among 
“venturesome” readers—the people 
who try new products while they’re 
still NEWS! 


between. In “‘A 12 Months’ Study of 
Better Homes and Gardens Readers,"’ by 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc., it is in- 
dicated that “venturesomeness” is one 
of the strong characteristics of a size- 
able group of BH&G readers. The tables 
below throw light on this point. 


type. They are the people who are first 
to buy new products and try innova- 
tions. On the other end of the scale, 
cautious people buy only after being 
convinced the new product is worth- 
while. “Moderates” are somewhere in 


Before folks buy things, they have to want them. 
And before they want new merchandise like light 
bulbs in pastel ‘colors, vinyl floors, an electric 
fry-pan ot a new-look refrigerator-freezer, they 
have to know about these innovations. Better 


Homes & Gardens has an enviable reputation 
with advertisers for starting this ‘‘chain re- 
action” of know-want-buy. Millions of people 
get ideas from Better Homes & Gardens—and 


APRIL 1957 BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 35 CENTS 


Another buyer of media echoes Mr. Thomas in citing this insert ap- 
pearing in Standard Rate—‘‘BETTER HOMES & GARDENS is con- 
sistently doing a terrific job. This one in particular on specific prod- 
ucts, product ownership, and readership among these groups is very 


| interesting.” 
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Mikiing, linens, and towels 
SBP the 44,150,000 people 


year’s issues of BH&GI VENTURESOMENESS is shown in the ownership of new kinds of appliances: 


buy more merchandise as a result! co All people Venturesome Moderate Cautious 
= 
—< Window Air Conditioner 4.8% 6.4% 5.2% 3.4% 
= Blender or Liquefier 4.4% 7.3% 3.6% 2.4% 
— Electric Skillet 3.6% 4.2% 3.7% 3.0% 
% of 
bb — Nonreaders 
oo 16.3% BH&G REACHES ALL THREE GROUPS 
— 7.8% Read one or more 
oS 3.6% All people or 12 BH&G issues Penetration 
7.3% 
= 99% 1. Venturesome 40,100,000 17,400,000 43.4% 
8.6% 2. Moderate 38,550,000 15,050,000 39.1% 
13.6% 3. Cautious 45,150,000 11,700,000 25.9% 


ANY MILLIONS TO ACTION CAN GO TO WORK FOR You! 


3 of America reads Better Homes & Gardens 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3,!ows 


readers looking [or inspiration on how to have a better 


Y ) Ze Ae home, raise a better family. 


iS % “e One advertiser says, “Our inquiry cost is very low and 
*, the conversion very high. Your magazine has been produc- 
*, ing continuously for us since 1923 and it is needless to say 

*,, that it will always be first on our list.” 


© 3,900,000 Better Homes & Gardens families bought 
something for their homes as a gift last Christmas (1956). 
90% bought one or more items for the home, 


(continued on following page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and 
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The best read design engineering magazine 
is also an outstanding inquiry producer 


It’s never been done before. Traditionally, magazines that win 
readership studies somehow don't stack up on inquiries. And 


the big oauity-producers rank down the lie when readerbiP Market and Coverage Guide 

is measured. Maciine Duston ia the fira nae 

magazine to be an oulatanding leader on both counts. Check your market areas ‘ae bit 
mete 

Reader-attraction plus reader-ection has resulted for MACHINE emcee Canoe aan 

Destcn by making more information available to design toh arlene di io 


‘engineers, more often, Machine DesiGn increased its frequency 
from 12 to 26 issues in 1956. Result: Up to 55% more adver- 


tising readerahip per inaue, 244 times aa many inquiries per issue. 
Reader demands upped circulation by more than 7,000 copies. 
MACHINE DESIGN’s editors seek out informational needs of 
readers with the most thorough research program employed 
by any design publication. Using these guides, they tailor a 
maximum of reader-appeal into every issue: 

1, Continuing atudy of Design Engineering Problems 

2. Continuous editorial study by Eastman Research 

rganization 
3, Continuing Starch and Ad-Gage Editorial Analysia 
4. Field Contacts in all main industries 


seks 
e 


5, Analysis of Reader Requests 

6, Technical Society Activity 

7. Attending Trade Shows and Expositions 
‘The outstanding editoris! achievements of MACHINE DESIGN’s 
editors have won 21 national awards, far greater recognition. 
for editorial excellence than any other design publication 
has received. - 
MACHINE DESIGN covers the design engineering function in all 
major Industries. The Penton Continuing Census enables 
Macuine Desicn to pinpoint the design engincering function 
and match MAcHIN® Desicn distribution to the design engi- 
neering function wherever it’ exists in US. industry. This 
assures advertisers continuous coverage of the establishments 
accounting for 98% of total OEM sales volume. 
Documentation of MACHINE DESIGN's wide and enthusiastic 
acceptance by engincers is found in the "Continuing Study of 
Design Engineer Readership", conducted by Kemp Research 
Organization—a series of surveys of engineers in major U.S. 
industries, ahown here in tabular form. 


3 Besukker 


Kemp Research Organization Continuing 
Survey of Design Engineer Readership 
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; 1-37.07 Dee. 1958) 
IGN offers o Standard 

Industrial Clossification Audit of Circulation . . . 
ie. MACHINE DESIGN « PENTON publication 

; Penton Building _Cleveland 13, Ohio 


One agency media director has this to say: “This 
MACHINE DESIGN ad is fine. It breaks the circulation 
down by business and industry, and gives the per- 
centages covered. They also have information on edi- 
torial quality, requests for reprints, awards won, and 
figures on their pass-along readership.” 


SRDS Service Salesmen can help 
you fit your own promotion 
to the media-buying pattern 


For eleven years Standard Rate’s Service Sales- 
men have had continuous access to the field 
reports of interviews with people in agency and 
advertiser organizations who participate in the 
media-buying function. Each SRDS represen- 
tative possesses a considerable storehouse of 
practical and highly useable information on the 
things that influence buying decisions and the 
kinds of information that help form decisions— 
whether in the preliminary, intermediate or final 
stages of media selection. The SRDS man who 
calls on you will be very happy to sit down with 


FRESNO 
FOR us 


Many newspapers and broadcasting stations give buyers 
a quick picture of their geographical coverage with 
transparent overlays like this that fall across the state 
maps that appear at the beginning of each state’s mar- 
ket data in SRDS. 


you and review your own sales and sales pro- 
motion objectives, culling from his own analysis 
of the SRDS research and from his working 
relationship with many other media owners, the 
most pertinent information and ideas that will 
help you present the special values of your me- 
dium in terms that buyers can use to their advan- 
tage ... and most assuredly to yours. 


If you’d like specific information applicable to 
your Own promotional approach in advance of 
the next SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to 
Albert W. Moss, Executive Vice President, 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Promotion Hand- 
books available 


Interesting and informative 54- 
page Consumer Magazine Hand- 
book summarizes and analyzes 
Consumer the viewpoints, practices and 


Magazine 


needs of those who buy space in 
: consumer magazines. This digest 
‘Promotion of hundreds of interviews with 
hndbook buyers of magazine space offers 
a revealing glimpse of the deci- 
sion side of the media-buying 
desk in terms of what you can 
do to influence the people your 
representatives must sell. 


SROS standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. @® fe oa 


The national authority serving the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher : 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Sales Offices: Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 


A newly revised Business Publi- 
cation Promotion Handbook re- 
flects the significant findings of 
field research conducted through- 
out the eight years that have 
ensued since the first book was 
prepared. It contains a new 
chapter on the spread of media 
evaluation and schedule plan- 
ning through all twelve months 
of the year. 

Copies of both the Business Pub- 
lication and Consumer Magazine 
Handbooks are available at no 


“Business 


“Publication § 


“Promotion 


Handbook 


cost to publishers and their staffs. _ 
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advertisers buy space and time 


GED LEADERSHIP PANEL 


New trends 


in media buying 


Members of Tide’s Advertising Leadership Panel document 


the unique impact of network television on traditional 


media practices. Most violent dislocation: ad budgeting. 


IL: INCREASING complexity is a 
sign of maturity, then advertising, and 
specifically media strategy, has arrived. 
These days, according to Tide’s Adver- 
tising Leadership Panel, putting to- 
gether an intelligent and effective me- 
dia schedule is so appallingly involved, 
there is reasonable doubt about the ef- 
fectiveness of many budgets. 


> Exactly why media buying should 
have reached the dimensions of a 
black art is the subject of some debate, 
but these seem to be the principal rea- 
sons: 
The sheer growth of the U.S. market 
for all kinds of gaods makes the task of 
reaching millions of people in a coun- 
try this size a major one. 
e The multiplication of competing 
companies is crowding the channels of 
advertising to the point where the 
choice of media for maximum effective- 
ness is now a field for the specialist. 
*® The ever-increasing expense of ad- 
vertising demands real efficiency from 
each advertising dollar. 
e Not quite on the same level with 
these broad causes, but nevertheless a 
factor, is the rise in importance of TV. 
Network television is peculiarly dis- 
ruptive to traditional media buying pat- 
‘erns, and consequently constitutes a 
2omplication in the orderly administra- 
sion of the advertising budget. The rea- 
sons advanced by the Panel divide into 
four broad categories. 


> First is the undeniable fact, despite 
drotestations to the contrary by media 
salesmen, that network television is still 
very much a seller’s market. Adver- 
iser after advertiser echoes this com- 
laint by one advertising executive, 
that “we earmark a certain sum for 
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television and then find we can’t get 
a time we like.” Adds another: “Some- 
times we have to rush to get second 
and third choices.” What this does, of 
course, is to throw a company’s whole 
advertising effort out of whack. Ad 
budgets, after all, are usually based on 
a percentage of expected sales. If a 
good chunk of ad funds remain unspent 
(or spent belatedly), then the product 
is under-advertised. 

The way out, for many advertisers, 
is to buy television unusually early. 
While all other media are bought most 
heavily in the fall and winter (see 


WHEN ADVERTISERS 
BUY MEDIA TODAY 


NETWORK TV 

SPOT TV 

NETWORK RADIO 

SPOT RADIO 
NEWSPAPERS 

BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
OUTDOOR 

DIRECT 


MAIL 


MAGAZINES 


SPRING 


44% 


White boxes show biggest buying season 


chart), a full 44% of Panelists who buy 
network television at all buy it during 
the spring months for the following 
season. Explains the admanager of a 
major chemical concern: “At least for 
us, good network time must be pur- 
chased six months in advance of start- 
ing date—usually the fall. Therefore we 
must make a special budget presenta- 
tion out of our regular cycle.” 


> This last highlights the second major 
headache for television advertisers. 
Early commitments, says American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
admanager R. W. Williams, create “dif- 
ficulty in getting top management to 
make commitments as far in advance 
as required by television.” And, adds 
the general admanager of a major mid- 
western meat packer: “We commit next 
years money early this year. This re- 
quires the president’s o.k.” In some 
cases, reports an agency vice-president, 
“the over-all schedule must be planned 
earlier due to the integral part of the 
TV commitment.” 

The impact of network television on 
ad budgeting is even more far-reaching 
than this. The reason: the network 
television season, both the programing 
season from October to May and the 
spring buying season, is out of phase 
with many companies’ fiscal year. Says 
the ad director of one of the largest 
grocery products manufacturers: “We 
have to commit large sums of money 
before we have the budget approved,” 
while the ad director of a major oil 


(Continued on page 54) 
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38% of all adults in households in New York City and 
suburbs serving Scotch whisky read The News... 


Source: Profile of the Millions... a study conducted 


by W. R. Simmons & Associates Research, Inc. 
Approved by the Advertising Research Foundation. 
Any New York News office will show you Profile, 


Scotch whisky ? 


..-1n households serving Scotch whisky, 


The News has more readers than any two other 
New York morning papers combined...and more 
han any two New York evening papers combined ! 


Scotch servers have one thing in common 
—they can’t have thistles in their purse! 
In metropolitan New York, their favorite 
newspaper is The News — with 1,040,000 
adult readers in households serving Scotch — 


510,000 more than the 
World-Telegram & Sun 
590,000 more than the Mirror 
960,000 more than the Times 
990,000 more than the 
Journal-American 
680,000 more than the Post 
740,000 more than the 
Herald Tribune 


Buyers of this illustrious import are 
also better prospects for the better price 
lines and all quality merchandise. 

And The News moreover delivers more 
readers in families with $10,000 and up 
incomes, more in the $9,000-plus bracket, 
more owners of air-conditioning units, more 
home owners, more families with children, 
more bondholders and stockholders, more 
customers for better goods and volume! 

In the nation’s richest market, The News 
with 4,780,000 readers daily delivers most 
buyers and prospects—because it has most to 


deliver! Ask for all the facts. 


The News, New York’s Picture Newspaper... 


with more than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America... 
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Excerpt from 
Starch 51st Consumer 
Magazine Report: 


aes ta ee 


af 
35% of all 
glés Magazine 
households surveyed 
spent more than $500 
for wearing apparel 
during the past 12 months. This 
is exceeded by only 4 of 
the 54 magazines 
appearing in the 
report. 


1,180,296 Elks 
comprise a mass 
market with class 
incomes the median 
of which is $6,050. 
The Starch 51st 
Consumer Magazine 
Report gives the 
complete picture. 
Just write or phone to 
see a copy. 


MAGAZINE 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Portland, Ore. 


THE 


(Continued from page 51) 
company complains that “the common 
TV season carries over from one budget 
year to another.” Adds the sales & ad- 
vertising director of a large midwest 
food company: “Contract periods and 
availabilities never coincide with fiscal 
periods when you're in a calendar fiscal 
year.” 


> Coupled with TV’s early commit- 
ment in Panelists’ thinking is the third 
main problem for television advertisers: 
the medium’s extraordinarily long com- 
mitments. The advertising policy devel- 
opment manager of a major soap 
marketer complains that television has 
“less flexibility than print, because of 
the need to buy 39 and 52 weeks firm,” 
and his words are echoed by Panelist 
after Panelist. The result, says the ad- 
manager of a top major appliance 
marketer, is that companies must make 
firm 52-week commitments “before 
accurate industry sales estimates can 
be made for the following year.” In 
short, there’s a good deal of blind fly- 
ing. The squeeze is intensified for com- 
panies with seasonal products. Says the 
sales manager of a well-known paint 
company: “We are somewhat seasonal 
and simply cannot buy 39 weeks solid.” 

Undoubtedly, network  telévision’s 


lack of flexibility plays hob with the 


An agency that believes ‘‘good advertising 
has to have a bite in it’’ is 


SOLD ON SPOT 


as a basic advertising medium 


LEN MATTHEWS and TOM WRIGHT of THE LEO BURNETT CO. 
(Vice President in Charge of Media, and Media Manager, respec- 
tively) state the case this way: ‘‘The Leo Burnett Company was 
founded in 19835, and has been recommending Spot broadcasting 
as an advertising vehicle to its clients ever since. Twenty-one of 


the twenty-three advertisers handled 
by Burnett have used, or are using, 


Spot broadcasting.” 
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SPOT SALES 


rest of a company’s media list. Explains 


Bristol-Myers Co. ad director Donald 


S. Frost: “Because net television buy- 
ing patterns lack flexibility, it is nec- 
essary to build other media activities 
around network TV.” This is further 
complicated, adds Pan American World 
Airways admanager Murray Barnes, by 
“the inflexibility of network basics, the 
unpredictability of network optionals, 
the impracticality of building from 
local buys outward.” 


> Sametime, the general stickiness of 
network television buying, while a 
major problem to Panelists, tends to 
shrink into insignificance next to the 
king-size headache of skyrocketing 
costs. Revlon ad vice-president George 
Abrams, for one, reports that network 
television has “necessitated requests fot 
additional appropriations and revision 
of previous budgets.” Again & again, 
Panelists report that network television 
pre-empts a larger and larger share of 
their companies’ budget. Here are some 
typical comments: 
e From the marketing director of a 
major advertising agency: “Television 
represents so big a share of the budget 
that other planning has to stand by 
until a TV buy is settled.” 
e From the admanager of a package 
kitchen marketer: “Unforseen [TV] ex- 
penses cause curtailment of business 
publications.” 
e From the admanager of a papel 
products manufacturer: “The high cost 
of network television has put a real 
squeeze on radio and magazine adver- 
tising and promotion.” 
e From the admanager of a majoi 
automotive products company: “We've 
cut the amount available for magazine: 
and outdoor.” 
e In short, points out Phillips-Jones 
Corp. vice-president Stuart H. Green 
“[Network TV is] very expensive anc 
tends to decrease ‘other than TV.” 


> For better or for worse, advertiset 
have learned to live with television 
accepting its inconveniences and dis 
locations along with the very real bene 
fits of impact and coverage. Some hay 
made an easy adjustment, some havi 
had more trouble. Most have adaptes 
to some degree to television’s cris 
economy. For example, a dominar 
two-thirds of the Panel reserve a por 
tion of their ad budgets for emergence 
buys which may crop up during t 
broadcast year. 

More important, though, is the i 
creased awareness of the need for tigh 
control over advertising expenditu 
bred by television. Advertising budge' 
these days are reviewed much mor 
often than in the past. Precious fe 
budgets are let go for a full year. 
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American Airlines’ Spink: 
airborne merchandiser 


Despite burgeoning passenger and 
freight traffic over the past five years, 
U.S. airlines are growing increasingly 
alarmed over what has become the bane 
of profit to all industries: rising costs. 
For American Airlines, one method of 
coping with this problem is through 
more merchandising, better salesman- 
ship and stronger advertising. 

Toward this end, American last 
‘month named 59-year-old Shepard 
Spink as its new merchandising vice- 
president. The appointment may seem 
unusual since Spink has had no pre- 
vious experience with airlines. Ameri- 
can, though, was less concerned with 
finding an executive schooled in air 
transportation, preferred instead a man 
with merchandising, advertising, sales 
& promotion experience—and with no 
pre-conceived notions of how to cor- 
rect airlines’ ills. 

American Airlines has some specific 
goals—but less specific ideas on how 
to reach them. Its goal for the next 
five years is to develop the travel mar- 
ket by introducing new equipment and 
schedules; increase its travel capacity; 
keep up (if not increase) its share of 


American Airlines’ Shepard Spink: 
: No pre-conceived notions 
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both passenger and freight _ traffic. 
American’s current merchandising plans 
include wide promotion of its “Royal 
Coachman” and “Mercury” flights, as 
well as special package plans and off- 
season excursion rates to stimulate year- 
round business. In the future it hopes 
to concentrate on promotions that will 
meet regional and local needs but can 
be advertised on national levels. Fur- 
ther, there will be greater emphasis on 
each of the two distinct passenger 
groups in airlines’ market: business 
travelers and vacation travelers. Busi- 
hess travelers, of course, make up the 
bulk (80%) of all air passenger traffic 
today. In the vacation market, how- 
ever, American sees greater potential 
travel prospects, and, ultimately, for 
it a bigger share of the entire travel 
market. 

To date Spink has been more trou- 
ble-shooter than merchandiser in his 
new job. Since he joined American he 
has concentrated on traveling to re- 
gional and district offices, talking over 
problems and problem areas with per- 
sonnel, taking notes. He will continue 
this through May, then “sit down and 
edit my notes and see what the heck I 
can recommend to the bosses.” 

Spink is reluctant to talk about his 
findings, particularly since he’s learn- 
ing not only what American sent him 
out to find, but about airlines in gen- 
eral, too. One observation he does 
make is that “we're seeking coordina- 
tion in what we're doing—ways we can 
cope with the merchandising and adver- 
tising and promotion problems on dif- 
ferent levels in American’s operation.” 

For Spink, the new job should even- 
tually develop into the kind of activity 
in which he’s spent most of his working 
life: “selling something.” Except for 
two years spent teaching at his father’s 
boarding school in the Catskills after 
graduating from Williams College (class 
of 1919), Spink has been selling maga- 
zines, although on an executive level. 
Notably, he was 15 years at Time, Inc. 
(the last five as ad director of Life), 
then joined Fawcett Publications for 
three stormy years before moving on to 
Crowell-Collier in 1949, where he was 
most recently vice-president & ad di- 
rector. 

Spink lives in Greenwich (Conn.) 
with his wife, Ethel, and children, 
Barbara, 18, and Shepard, 16. He plays 
golf (mid 80’s) for diversion, but offers 
a familiar lament: “It suffers from lack 
of practice.” | 


Western Union expands 
Margules’ ad functions 


Over the past four years, Western 
Union’s ad program has undergone a 
quiet but positive transformation. The 
company has more than doubled its ad 
budget (to $1,250,000 annually), 
switched its public message (telegram) 
campaign from small insertions in nu- 
merous magazines to full-page, two- 
color ads in a select few, and integrated 
its advertising and public relations into 
a sales program aimed to be hard hit- 
ting. 

Despite appearances that these 
changes are part of a long-range pro- 
gram, they were brought about by more 


si 
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Western Union’s Margules: 
“We are competing now.” 


compelling reasons. Western Union has 
obviously become concerned over the 
telephone’s growth as a medium of 
communication in areas where the 
company thinks telegrams could serve 
just as effectively, if not better. By 
stepping up its ad campaign it has in- 
dicated it is out to maintain its share 
of this communications market. As a 
result, the company now finds itself 
in the strange position of competing in 
a market where it has no product com- 
petitors per se, but in which it needs 
stronger identification. 

To help bring this about, Western 
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386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Union early this month consolidated all 
advertising & sales promotion activities 
under former ad director Seymour 
Margules. 

Western Union actually has three ad 
campaigns. The most important of these 
is its expanded public message pro- 
gram (telegrams for business and social 
use) worked out by its agency (Benton 
& Bowles) and begun last July. Second 
campaign is directed toward potential 
buyers of Western Union’s private 
(leased) wire services; the third is 
aimed at reminding readers of money 
orders. 

The public message campaign runs 
in nine general consumer and business 
publications, accounts for 80% of the 
total ad budget. Heaviest emphasis, 
of course, is on the pitch to business. 

Margules has been with Western 
Union since 1953, when he was ap- 
pointed ad manager. Previously he was 
an account executive with the now de- 
funct Biow advertising agency, and 
before that ad manager of Calvert. 


E. E. WRITER 


Immediate opening on expanding ad- 
vertising staff for experienced writer to 
handle ground communication sales 
brochures and ads. E. E. degree re- 
quired. Limited travel, unlimited op- 
portunity. Write to: 


M. E. Schinkel, Advertising Manager 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


BIG SAVINGS ON 
TABLOID PRINTING 
Many of America’s biggest com- 
panies have discovered this way 
to exciting savings on Tabloid- 
size printing. High quality, fast, 
one to four colors. Ideal for 
flyers, promotion pieces, catalogs, 
bulletins, etc. Send specifications 

for prices. 


SOUTHERN FARMER, INC. 
P. 0. Box 509, Montgomery, Ala. 


wilied ells EXPONENT of 
Easy Hard-Sell! 


For that “extra 
something,” let us 
create a Special 4- 
Color Comic Book 
for YOU. (Com- 
plete low-cost 
package!) Details 
gladly. 


FEATURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1790 BROADWAY, New York 19, N. Y. Our 1905 


“THE NEW CHAMPION! 


Ruth Babick, Time Buyer 
Earle Ludgin & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


“Just want you to know that I think 
the new features in the Radio and 
TV SRDS are great, especially the 


how we did 


maps*. Don’t know 
without it before.” 


*Now with market maps and data in the Standard 
Rate Newspaper, Spot Radio and Spot TV editions — 
every month, agencies have convenient access to 
market information at the time they’re making 
advertising plans and media decisions. . 
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Lonely crowd 
Sirs: 

Re Lester Leber’s remarks “With apolo- 
gies to Grant and Kimberly” in his column 
in the April 26 issue: 

Who a person has and has not heard 
of would seem to be directly proportionate 
to his proximity with Madison Ave. Mr. 
Leber states that he had checked with 
several friends and was unable to identify 
the name “James Kimberly,” appearing on 
the band of a Cavanagh hat in a recent ad. 

Anyone who drives a sports car or blows 
his nose can likely identify Mr. Kimberly, 
of Kimberly and Clark (I understand they 
do some advertising). 

I have checked with several of my 
friends and they join me in being unable 
to identify S. D. Leidesdorf. Would Mr. 
Leber please reciprocate? 

Stewart R. Reamer 
Manager, Sales Promotion Dept. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Leidesdorf is founder of S. D. 
ueidesdorf & Co., president of Pershing 
q. Building Corp., chairman of the 
xecutive committee of General Realty 
x Utilities Corp., chairman of the board 
& S. Sternau & Co., president of the 
Murray Hill Operating Co., chairman 
f the board of 100 Park Ave., Inc., 
md an officer of numerous _philan- 
hropic and social organizations. We 
aust admit that Mr. Kimberly holds as 
many important positions and have 
ent columnist Leber a copy of the 
itest Who’s Who, which lists all of 
hem.—Ed. 


ooking up 
irs: 
I wish to congratulate you on the excel- 
mt article written by David Riesman, 
How Forward Detroit’s Look?” 
It was a real pleasure to read an infor- 
lative article which was so beautifully 
Titten. 
Constance Hope 
Consultant 
Sales Promotion-Public Relations 
New York City 

fs: 
I read with a great deal of interest the 
ticle by David Riesman “How Forward 
etroit’s Look?” (Tide—April 26). Many 

‘the ideas about the automobile as a 
cial symbol in American life are most 
mulating. I was impressed by Mr. 
esman’s keen insight into the American 
ene when I encountered it as a law 
ident at the University of Chicago. Tide 
S performed a unique service in the 
siness paper field by running this story 
a respected sociologist. 

Cynthia Epstein 

Research director 

Save the Children Federation 
New York City 


de * May 24, 1957 


Adman’s dream 
Sirs: 

Your April 26 issue carries a brief squib 
in “Tidings” about a unique Calendar for 
Ad Men “invented” by Cleveland Letter 
Service. We should very much like to 
have one of these calendars, and will ap- 
preciate your sending the address of this 
firm so that we may write them for one. 

The Calendar will certainly be put to 
good use in our Ad Office, which is reg- 
ularly deluged with deadlines, datelines 
and the usual “rush” jobs. 

Fritz Fouts 

Manager, Sales Promotion & Advertising 
Rich Plan Corp. 

Dallas, Tex. 


The address is 740 Superior N.W., 
Cleveland.—Ed. 


_—— 


STOPPERS 


¢ Go now, pay later, rejoice for- 
ever. —SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES 


e Beauty treatment for a stubborn 
old goat —FORTE CASHMERE 


e In a mercator (or grossly un- 
fair) world —QANTAS AIRLINE 


Miss Lily Pons: 4 women in 1 
—LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 


¢ Manhattan melody—in the key 
of “Ah!” —OLD TAYLOR 


“I told my mother-in-law a thing 
or two” —REALEMON JUICE 


e Get under the veil, princess . 
—POSTUM 


e The executive nap. Good idea 
or bad? —MOSLER SAFE 


e He won't feel the pinch 
—MARYLAND CASUALTY 


e Fire the Cannon! Release the 
Doves! —CRESTA BLANCA WINE 


e The world revolves around the 
son —DONMOOR SHIRTS 


e Someone is 
Mitty’s waist 


e There’s Jack in This Box 
—RALEIGH CLOTHES 


e Who threw the suit in Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s wash? 
—SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


squeezing Mrs. 
—WEBNS-TV 


e “Eeny, meeny, miney, ME!” 
—LINEN SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


Ladies will please remove their 
shoes —NBC 


Tis2iof.. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-Ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 
THEY ALL HAVE 


ONE THING IN COMMON — 
FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


the magazine serving counter 
and fountain restaurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Planning: key to ad success 


Since the end of World War II the advertising 
industry has displayed growing concern over the 
productivity of advertising. As expenditures con- 
tinue to rise (boosted substantially by the advent of 
television), the question becomes more & more one 
of whether advertising is as effective as it can and 
should be. 

There was never any question about advertis- 
ing’s ultimate goal: to move more goods. What seems 
to trouble so many advertising executives, though, 
is whether advertising is as economical as it should 
be in the process of moving those goods. Without 
this growing introspection, there might never have 
been a government anti-trust suit or a study of 
agency compensation methods by Professor Frey. 

At the recent 11th annual west coast meeting 
of the Assn. of National Advertisers, two speakers 
raised this issue of advertising productivity and 
made several pertinent points concerning it. 


Paul West, ANA president, highlighted what he 


considers a key factor in the study of how to © 


achieve more productive advertising: the evaluation 
by every advertising executive of exactly what his 
company’s concept of advertising is, and what his 
company expects advertising to accomplish. It 
sounds like an obvious point, West admitted, but 
too often we overlook the obvious. 

West's assumption is that every company has 
different objectives for its advertising, and the 
assumption is certainly a valid one. Just recently 
the advertising directors of every one of the 
automobile divisions in Detroit were asked about 
the objectives behind their advertising (Tide— 
April 26); from every ad director came a different 
set of goals and objectives, each designed to cope 
with that particular division’s problems. 

Despite these divergent objectives in different 
companies, there is still one universal objective for 
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all companies, and it was stated at the same ANA 
meeting by Edwin W. Ebel, advertising vice- 
president of General Foods. “Our role,” said Ebel, 
“is to use advertising to further our company’s 
marketing and profit objectives.” In essence, Ebel 
suggests that this means motivating desire on the 
part of consumers through “the most attention- 
getting, interesting, persuasive, conceiving and be- 
lievable advertising that has ever been produced.” 

Ebel does not presume to give advertising ex- 
ecutives a formula for accomplishing this, and 
neither would any other responsible person in the 
industry. He does suggest that advertising execu- 
tives are not using all the checks and balances at 
their command to make their advertising produc- 
tive. And he adds that fresh, new creative ideas, 
rather than imitation, is the answer to advertising 
effectiveness. 


It is West, though, who seems to come closest to _ 


the answer to more productive advertising: plan- 
ning. He cited the case of one advertising manager 
who decided he wasn’t doing enough advanced 
planning, who concluded that successful as his 
advertising was, it could be more successful by 
spending more time on finding out what to do 
rather than plunging into doing it. “In the past 
two years,” West quoted this particular executive, 
“we have learned more about how to make our 
advertising more productive and more successful 
than in the previous 20 years.” 

Creativity, copy testing, checks and balances are 
all effective means of increasing the productivity 
of advertising. They can tip over the seesaw that 
leads to persuasive, effective campaigns. But plan- 
ning is the fulcrum, and lack of it can throw the 
seesaw out of balance and keep the biggest, most 
expensive and most creative advertising campaign 
from ever getting off the ground. 


The Sietaea 


May 24, 1957 * 
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